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From the first move the result was 
certain. Careful planning had its 
reward. 

Just as carefully does International 
plan to bring you the finest flours it is 
possible to make. Its milling operations 
are marked by skill and care which starts 
when the wheat is still growing. 


International’s field men send in speci- 


Sr and experience always count. 
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IT THAT WAY 


mens of wheat to its laboratory for an- 
alysis, and the results allow International 
to buy the choice wheats needed to give 
flours of uniformly perfect baking 
quality. 


This careful planning is carried right 
through until International’s ‘‘Bakery- 
Proved’”* flour reaches your bakery, as- 
suring you a product that makes your 
loaf the “best loaf in your market.” 


* TRADE MARK 
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Two pitchers may look and throw 
much alike .. . yet one has an extra 
something on the ball that makes him a winner. 
There’s also an extra something that sets 
some whole wheat bread apart and makes it a sales 
winner. It’s flavor—full, fresh, satisfying flavor. 
Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flours have long 
been famous for that kind of flavor. They’ll help 
give your whole wheat bread the extra 
something that means extra sales. 


MERCHANDISING HINT—Spur sales by suggesting to 
your customers that whole wheat toast is mighty tasty! 







Wa TRY AT SAN Whole Wheat Flours pore 


Famous for Flavor and Freshness “Je 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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— HERE'S BAKING 
SECURITY PLUS 


The -baking security you get in SUPER- 
FLOUR is more than a phrase. It is secur- 
ity soundly founded on a quality milling 
program. A program that begins in the 
wheat field with selected hard winter 
wheats of known superior baking merit 
and does not relax its vigilance until the 
flour is delivered to your bakery. That’s 
why the extra values of SUPER-FLOUR 
are so easily evident . . . and why you 
can feel secure when your loaf is baked 
from this superb short patent flour. 



















THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 








La'Grange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of 
their operation. - 










This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 




















You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS sinesorx 
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° GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. ¥ 
ROBI N SON Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. : 
MILLING COMPANY Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
SALINA, KANSAS “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: ““Woumacs”’ ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA D 
Senet cc to 
tr 
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me 
YHLMANN GRAIN CO. n 
Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN sy 
1480 Board of Trade Bidg. 1158 Board-of Trade Bldg. If 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. o1 
Ww 
OPERATING be 
Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chlcage Bont of Trade WABASH ELEVATOR F 
Seer Seth taetads teen Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. w 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade 2 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange — : 
New York Rubber Exchange spe 
- 4 obese . 
New York Osffes and Sagar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, 
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New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 
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“OKAY JIM--IT’S A DEAL-AND IT STAYS A DEAL.” 


Did it ever occur to you how terribly important it is to be able 
to put out your hand and say, ““Okay— it’s a deal’? 


Imagine for a moment that you lived in one of those 
troubled countries controlled by “isms”. You’d be working 
for a government—not for yourself. You’d be told where and 
how to work. You couldn’t sell anything because you’d own 
nothing. You’d never be certain any deal was final with the 
rules changing day by day.. 

But here—Thank God for America ae our free incentive 
system! You can work hard, acquire machinery and a farm. 
If you wish you may find a purchaser for anything you own 
or produce. You can agree on a price and seal the bargain 
with those satisfying American words, “It’s a deal.” And you 
can rest assured it stays a deal. 


It’s this free competitive incentive system that has made 
America great. It’s the reason every American, for his type of 
work, has the highest standard of living in the world. 


It’s the incentive system that makes us at Cargill work 
harder to serve you. No government, no “ism” lieutenant, 
tells you to sell your grain to us. We must prove to you that 
our services are efficient, economical and trustworthy, before 
you'll say to Cargill, “It’s a deal.” 


We work hard, day and night, to perfect Cargill services— 
to develop better seed-strains for you to grow—to build better 
feeds for your livestock and poultry. So long as our American 
incentive system continues to flourish, it pays you and us to 
dream and plan and work hard. 


It’s the greatest system of living conceived by man. Let’s 
protect it from the grasping controls of “isms 


me BE be bbe k 


SPECIALISTS IN 
SERVING 


Cum OFFICES §|N MINNEAPOLIS AND 35 OTHER CITIE § 
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GAINS YARDAGE 


because it has the strength 
Bemis Special® Thread 


You can close more bags per pound of thread with 

Bemis Special. It covers more seam yardage because its 
uniformly greater tensile strength permits firmer 

sewing machine tension . .. makes possible the closing of 
up to 20% more bags with the same amount of thread. 


Loose seams not only waste thread, they invite more 
sifting from the package. Use Bemis Special and 

sew a tighter seam for more yardage, better closure... 
more bags closed per pound of thread. 


Why Bemis Special thread works smoothly in the machine 
1. Made of premium quality cotton. 

2. Stagger-spliced to eliminate all-ply knots. 

3. Every inch scanned for imperfections by a magic eye. 


Bemi “America’s No.1 Bag Maker” 
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- Four SQUARE PROTECTION 








FROM 
SELECTED 
WHEATS 









EXPERTLY MILLED 


NSURANCE of Good Baking—that is 


the way we describe the careful ring of 
protection we place around the quality 
of PREFERRED STOCK. Wheat selection, 
milling, laboratory control and baking tests 
are all conducted with the watchful scien- 
tific approach that is a firm guarantee of 
superior bread flour for the baker. 


PREFERRED 
STOCK 


EXPERTLY MILLED 


to 


EXACTING STANDARDS 


for 


BETTER BAKER’S BREAD 








LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 










BAKING TESTED 


Some Exclusive Sales Territories 
Still Open for Representation 





Great Beno MILLING COMPANY 


(Division of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 
SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES— 
20 W: 9th St., Kansas City, Mo. e 





MILLS AND ELEVATOR—Great Bend, Kansas 
Capacity 4,600 Cwts. Daily 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
" ced DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
4 BL and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEA® 














* PORTLAND: 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage ca ity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with re than one hundred elevators 
g wheat sections of Montana, 
uniformity of all Fisher’o Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
ESTABLISHED 1865 OLIFF H. MORRIS & 00. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York CITY 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KiLTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


WESTERN MILLING Co. CROWN 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 


BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 





General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


of High 
FAMILY PATENTS The Standard Others secede 
White Crest Red Crest Strive to Reach Beaty ant Se 


port Flours. 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
ep WHITE SWAN 


Sponge Cracker Flour FLOUR Grain Merchants :: Flour Millers 


The J.C, Lvale Milli SPRINGFIELD MILLING PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
eae CORPERA Tauer 7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
herhsetan 22 | 2 ee A We Specialize in Malting Barley 


DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 


Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 
Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY * BAKERS e CRACKERS « CAKE 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 
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FEED WHEAT, 
MALTING and 
FEED BARLEY 





280 GRAIN EXCHANGE BUILDING—MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Bei pics’ af WHEAT, RYE, 
CORN and OATS, 


608 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. Wallace M. Neil, Mgr. 











42 BROADWAY—NEW YORK, N. Y. 























STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY | | « wel i ‘ 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS DURAMBER Sweet Cream 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN SEMOLINA 66 ot 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. FANCY No. 1 Very Best 
J. F. IMBS MILLING CO." os | | AMBER ouRoM waar ies aaa 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour ma AMBER MILLING DIVISION W. J. JENNISON CO. 
DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS ee MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















































SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE-BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS —7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity . Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


Maxine better bread is partly a matter 
of choice. You, as a baker, must choose a 
better flour . . . and your miller must choose 
the finest of wheats. I-H wheat buyers are 
skilled choosers. I-H chemists help them in 
Advertising Boosts Sales this job. I-H millers get the most out of their 
toa Mitere Nasous! Adverdsiag Presren selections. That’s why I-H flours are first 


choice for better bread. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Democrats Fight to Drop Aiken Label 
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Escape Clauses in 
U. K.-Argentine 


Pact Cited 


WASHINGTON—WMore smoke than 


fire characterizes the current confu- ~ 


sion over the recently approved U.K.- 
Argentine trade agreement, official 
government sources who have seen 
that document told The Northwest- 
ern Miller this week. They declare 
that the agreement features certain 
escape clauses for both parties and 
the main feature is that there must 
be an agreement on price if com- 
modity negotiations are to be con- 
cluded. 

In this connection it is noteworthy 
that other Argentine trade agree- 
ments, such as those between Italy 
and Brazil and the Argentine, con- 
tain similar escape routes which are 
available if prices cannot be approved 
between the seller and the buyer. 

The U.K.-Argentine agreement was 
the object of Senate criticism when 
Paul Hoffman, Economic Cooperation 
Administration administrator,  ap- 
peared before the Senate appropria- 


tions committee recently, with hos- 
tile senators urging him to intervene 
with the U.K. to stop U.K. aid from 
ECA unless the agreement was aban- 
doned. 

—_——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN SILOS COMPLETED 


NORWALK, OHIO—L. W. Weil- 
nau, manager of the Collins (Ohio) 
Farmers Elevator Assn., has an- 
nounted completion of six new grain 
silos with’ capacity of nearly 30,000 
bu. The silos, including new grain 
handling equipment, represent an in- 
vestment of more than $80,000, he 





. said. 


ECA Clarifies 
Policy on Private 
Grain Exports — 


WASHINGTON-—Economic - Co-op- 
eration Administration policy on sales 
of coarse. grains by private export- 
ers after July 1, 1949, was clarified 
somewhat this week. . 

Earlier it was stated that private 
trade sellers who negotiated with 
ECA nations using ECA funds did so 








REMOVAL OF NAME FROM FARM 
“LAW IS AIM OF HOUSE BILL 


Proposal Billed as the Brannan Plan Contains Many 
Provisions of Aiken Act of 1948; Strong 
Opposition Predicted in Senate 





at their own risk if there was no 
procurement authorization or com- 
modity determination outstanding for 
the July-September quarter at the 
time the negotiations were con- 
cluded. 

Now it is learned that if such sales 
are concluded, ECA will accept the 
price basis of the agreement as of 
the date of the announcement of the 
procurement authorization or com- 
modity determination. 

Prices at time of shipment conse- 
quently will have no bearing on these 
transactions. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. D. DWYER DEAD 
MONTREAL—H. D. Dwyer, former 
vice president of Dwyer Grain Co. 
and mayor of Hudson Heights, Que., 
1944-49, died recently in Montreal. 











Wage-Hour 


WASHINGTON — Administration 
proponents of a basic minimum wage 
of 75¢ an hour are squared away for 
floor action, having obtained favor- 
able reports from labor committees 
of both chambers. On the Senate 
side, however, the reported amend- 
ment to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act contains a proposal to do away 
with the area of production exemp- 

4 


Measure Seeks End 


of Area of Production Exemption 


tion for first agricultural processors, 
which includes country elevators. 
Observers here believe that the 
Senate will approve the boost in the 
minimum wage, but floor action in 
the House is uncertain. For example, 
on the House side there has been 
difficulty in getting the bill to the 
floor through inaction by the rules 
committee. However, the rules com- 





Rust Damage to Wheat Small So 
Far, But Could Hit Late Fields 


Stem rust has caused very little 
damage so far this season in the 
principal wheat producing areas west 
of the Mississippi River, says the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. Stem 
rust,.one of the most serious diseases 
of wheat, oats, barley and rye, has 
appeared in some late fields and there 
is a possibility of heavy stem rust 
developing in northwestern Kansas 
and extending into eastern Colorado. 
Wheat is ready for harvesting as far 
north as Kansas City. North of there, 
stem rust is light or absent. 

East of the Mississippi northward 
to central Illinois wheat is ripening 
rapidly. Only traces of stem rust can 
be found in this area, according to 
the bureau reports. There is time 
for considerable stem rust develop- 
ment in the northern wheat produc- 
ing areas east of the Mississippi. 
However, the only place spores of 
this disease are known to occur in 
abundance is in local areas in Penn- 
sylvania infested with rust-spreading 
barberry bushes. Several. local out- 
breaks of the stem rust disease are 


present on wheat in these areas, but 
they have been checked by long-con- 
tinued dry weather. 

Stem rust has been found on oats 
in northern Kansas, but there are 
no indications that it will cause seri- 
ous damage. 

Much confusion about the extent 
of stem rust damage to wheat, espe- 
cially in Kansas, has resulted from 
outbreaks of leaf rust, virus diseases, 
black chaff, scab, glume blotch and 
other diseases, 

Leaf rust of wheat has been heavy 
west of the Mississippi. In extensive 
areas it developed late, so damage 
is not likely to be material. The dam- 
age may be material in some local 
areas in northeast Kansas and north- 
west Missouri north of Kansas City. 
With humid, hot weather, heavy leaf 
rust infection is-possible in much of 
the spring wheat area. In Maryland 
and southeastern Pennsylvania, losses 
of wheat caused by leaf rust will be 
appreciable. This. disease appeared 
too late in many fields in that area 
to cause serious damage. 





mittee under the new procedure can 
no longer ‘stymie floor action on 
House bills which have been favor- 
ably reported by committees. Such 
bills can be brought to the floor for 
consideration by petition. It is con- 
ceded that such a petition will be 
forthcoming if necessary to obtain a 
vote. 

Even if a petition is obtained and 
a vote taken it is forecast that strong 
southern Democratic opposition may 
defeat the higher minimum wage 
drive of the administration for this 
session. Another indirect factor may 
be the outcome of the vote on the 
administration’s attempt to repeal 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Defeat in this 
quarter may dampen the administra- 
tion efforts on the wage front. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA 
PAYS DIVIDEND WITH STOCK 


KANSAS CITY — Stockholders of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, at a special meeting June 23 
approved the authorization of a new 
issue of 50,000 shares of 5% con- 
vertible preferred stock with a par 
value of $20. The stock is convertible 
into common on a share for share 
basis. The new issue will be used 
to pay a common dividend on the 
basis of one share of new preferred 
for each 10 shares of common. 

In a statement sent to sharehold- 
ers announcing the plan the milling 
company management stated that by 
paying the common dividend in pre- 
ferred stock working capital will be 
conserved and at the same time $921,- 
716, or abowit one sixth of the earned 
surplus, will be capitalized. 





By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
“The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—A five-letter word 
has been virtually outlawed by the 
Emily Posts of the Democratic ad- 
ministration. The word is “Aiken.” 

It might just as well be spelled 
“achin’” as far as the administration 
farm politicians are concerned, as 
they are searching for any means 
of removing the name of Sen. George 
D. Aiken (R., Vt.) from the Aiken 
Act of 1948 with its sliding scale of 
parity price support levels for farm 
commodities. Sen. Aiken steered the 
measure through the 80th Congress 
with the assistance and advice of the 
then-secretary of agriculture, Clinton 
P. Anderson, and the staff ofthe 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Leaders in the “hate-Aiken” cam- 
paign are found in the House Agri- 
culture Committee on the Demo- 
cratic sidé& who have prepared a syn- 
thetic document which is being billed 
as the Brannan plan with substantial 
modifications and omissions for sub- 
stitution for the provisions of the 
Aiken Act of 1948. 


Favorable Report Seen , 


The Democratic-dominated com- 
mittee after several days has been 
unable to report the bill to the House, 
but it is now expected that they 
will take favorable action this week. 
First the committee voted down Re- 
publican minority sponsored amend- 
ments which would have continued 
the 90% of parity price support lév- 
els for another year and prohibited 
the use of production payments by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
on agricultural commodities. 


Subsequently the Republican mi- 
nority leader, August H. Andresen 
(R., Minn.) challenged the right of 
the committee to report a bill which 
had been written in the committee 
and had not been formally introduced 
in the House itself. The Democratic 
majority, stymied by this objection, 
agreed that the bill must first be 
introduced and promised to get it 
officially before the House this week 
and that the committee would ap- 
prove the bill immediately. 


Sen. Aiken has been viewing the 
confused antics of the Democratic 
majority with cool amusement. He 
has expressed a willingness to give 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of ag- 
riculture, the authority to institute 
production payments this year on 
live hogs, but he notes the rising 
dilemma of the Democrats who 
promise cheap pork to consumers 
but at the same time threatening eco- 
nomic chaos to the producers of beef 
cattle and poultry who will be im- 
mediately affected by the competi- 
tive cheap retail pork prices which 
the secretary promises. 

Among prominent cattle raisers 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Southwest Outturn Estimate Slashed | 
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LIGHT YIELDS, TEST WEIGHT 
TO CUT TOTAL 136 MILLION 


Wet Harvest Weather Combined with Rust Infection, 
Has Caused Considerable Damage; Forecasts 
on Size of Crop Vary Widely 


KANSAS CITY—Continued reports 
of low yields and light test weight as 
harvest progresses have confirmed the 
grain trade’s belief that wet weather 
has substantially reduced the size of 
the Southwestern hard winter wheat 
crop. 

The precise extent of the losses in 
terms of bushels remains uncertain 
and may not be evaluated finally un- 
til the August government crop esti- 
mate is issued. Estimates vary widely 
in the trade, but the average of 
guesses made by grain men this week 
is that Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 
will produce 136 million bu. less than 
the government June forecast, a re- 
duction of approximately 25%. The 
average of trade guesses on total pro- 
duction in Texas is about 90 million 
bu., Oklahoma 80 million and Kansas 
175 million bu. 

Some grain men, however, are pes- 
simistic enough to forecast the Kan- 
sas crop as low as 150 million bushels 
and others expect that the crop may 
yet prove to be 200 million bu. The 
government June estimate was 251 
million bu. Much of the variation 
arises from the particular experience 
of each estimator and also from the 
fact that yields differ greatly in the 
same locality. A third factor in the 
estimate variations is the extent to 
which each man believes further dam- 
age may occur in the late harvested 
areas in the northern counties of 
Kansas. 

Although these estimates represent 
huge losses from the condition of the 
crop three weeks ago, yet the reduc- 
tion would still leave a total winter 
wheat crop the fourth largest on rec- 
ord. The reduced estimates mentioned 
above would be 70 million bushels 
higher than the 1937-46 average crops 
for Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

What damage may yet occur in 
Colorado and Nebraska is a matter 
of conjecture and probably is depen- 
dent on the weather. There seems to 
be a good chance that these states 
will not lose heavily if the weather 
follows a normal pattern hereafter. 

The Southwestern winter wheat 
crop has proved to be most difficult 
to estimate and the full story may 
not be known until harvest is com- 
pleted. Most of the evident deteriora- 
tion has occurred since June 1 and 
much of it did not come to light until 
harvest revealed the large amount of 
light weight wheat and low yields. 
There are many contributing causes, 
abetted by unusually heavy rainfall 
and humid weather, including mosaic 
disease, infestation of leaf and stem 
rust, glume blotch and virus diseases. 

There is still considerable debate 
as to whether there is a large amount 

- of black stem rust in Kansas fields: 
Last week the U.S. Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine said 
that stem rust had caused little dam- 
age so far in wheat producing areas 
west of the Mississippi River, but that 

there was a possibility of later dam- 





age in northwestern Kansas and east- 
ern Colorado, the late harvest areas. 
Some private crop observers and 
grain men contend that there is am- 
ple evidence of black stem rust in 
northern Kansas. 

The sudden turn in crop prospects 
that three weeks ago were close to 
ideal is unusual but not without 
precedent, Veterans in the grain trade 
recall similar conditions in 1935 and 
1923. Acreage was smaller in those 
years and the losses were less in 
bushels. A. W. Erickson, private crop 
esimator who first forecast this year’s 
yield reductions, said last week at a 
grain dealers’ meeting in Colby, Kan- 
sas, that this year’s crop devastation 
is the worst change in his 30 years 
of experience. 

One factor of considerable market 
importance, apart from the bushel- 
age, is the light test weight of much 
of the crop. The trade expects much 
wheat in the low 50s in test weight. 
Some private estimators have said 
that a large portion of the crop may 
test below 55 lb. bu. A reduced supply 
of .millable wheat will, of course, 
make for higher cash premiums on 
top grades and stronger protein types. 
One mill grain buyer, who made a 
survey of southwestern and central 
western Kansas last week, said he 
felt encouraged by evidence of better 
weights in later harvested wheat. He 
said the earlier harvested wheat ap- 
parently suffered the greatest dam- 
age. 

Generally 


speaking, the wheat 
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growing sections east of a north-and- 
south line through Salina seem to be 
producing well. Damage has been 
greatest west of that line where the 
biggest acreages are located. Harvest- 
ing is about two thirds completed in 
the south central area of Kansas and 
is moving steadily northward. In 
Oklahoma the harvest is about 75% 
completed, with only the western 
high plains in the early stages. In 
Texas the harvest is well under way 
in the Panhandle area and completed 
in the eastern sections. Panhandle 
reports so far show average yields for 
that area and quality appears to be 
up to expectations. 

Heavy shipments of wheat reached 
the Kansas City market this week, 
about 1,500 cars arriving June 27. 
Most of the wheat was from eastern 
Kansas and it was thought that after 
about a week of heavy movement re- 
ceipts would taper off sharply. 


The reduction in crop outturn has 
modified the storage problem consid- 
erably and space is proving easier to 
find. Although full impact of harvest 
has not yet been felt, it is obvious 
that the increase in commercial stor- 
age capacity throughout the South- 
west, plus expanded farm storage fa- 
cilities, will. be adequate to care for 
the crop. With wheat selling about 
28¢ a bushel below the loan price, 
most farmers will store a large part 
of the crop and that tendency is al- 
ready noticeable. Grain men report 
that farm after farm in western Kan- 
sas now has a Quonset hut or some 
other kind of newly built grain stor- 
age. 
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NET LOSS REPORTED BY 
BURRY BISCUIT CORP. 
Burry Biscuit Corp. has reported a 
net loss of $123,210 for the 28-week 
period ended May 14. Net sales dur- 
ing the period were $2,045,685, com- 
pared with $2,138,506 for the com- 

parative period a year previous. 


Interim Loan Rate 
for Kansas Set at 
$1.88 to $2.01 Bu. 


WASHINGTON — The interim 
wheat loan rate for Kansas counties 
varies between $1.88 and $2.01 a 
bushel, according to officials in the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
These county loan rates reflect 
freight off the interim Kansas Ciiy 
loan rate of $2.16. 
~ The Kansas City terminal interim 
loan rate represents a cushion of 3¢ 
a bushel against a decline in pari'y 
from April 15. The permanent wheat 
loan rate will be announced June 29 
when the June 15 parity figures are 
available, 

If the parity index remains un- 
changed from the April 15 figure, the 
final loan rates will be boosted auto- 
matically by 3¢ a bushel. In short, 
the final loan figure will reflect such 
changes which have taken place be- 
tween April 15 and the June 15 level. 
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NEW GRAIN ELEVATOR 


SELMA, ALA.—A contract for the 
design and construction of a new 
$250,000 grain-feed elevator for the 
Black Belt Elevator & Feed Co. here 
has been awarded the Rust Engineer- 
ing Co., Birmingham, Ala., and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The elevator, designed to 
hold an estimated 100,000 bu. of grain 
and feed, will have a batch mill in 
conjunction with a capacity of 100 
tons of feed per 8 hour day, and 400 
bu. of meal per 8 hour day. The 140- 
ft. elevator and all building construc- 
tion will be concrete. The sliding 
form method of construction will be 
used throughout. A corn shelling 
plant and a seed cleaning plant will 
also be included. 








Fixed Subsidy Proposal of Milling 
Industry Accepted for Wheat Pact 


WASHINGTON — The proposal of 
the milling industry for a fixed sub- 
sidy for a fixed period of time to 
cover flour.and wheat exports under 
the International Wheat Agreement 
has been approved by the U.S, De- 
partment of Agriculture, it was 
announced this week. Drafts of offi- 
cial reporting procedure under the 
agreement are being made at the 
USDA. 

On flour exports under the wheat 
pact, a fixed type of subsidy would 
be announced for Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific Coast ports, adjusted to re- 
flect competitive conditions between 
the southwestern, northwestern and 
Pacific Coast areas. Additional details 
of the flour subsidy plan are expect- 
ed to be announced within a short 
time. ; 

Temporarily, at least, this an- 
nouncement seems to exclide the 
participation of the private trade in 
wheat exports under the agreement, 
since .the grain trade representatives 
had asked that subsidy be put on a 
bid basis. 

However, the reporting method be- 


ing devised by the USDA is termed 
onerous by the grain trade and a fu- 
ture obstacle to a later return of 
wheat exports to private enterprise. 
The reporting plan under the agree- 
ment is too complicated for wheat 
traders to operate freely, it is as- 
serted, and if private grain export- 
ers are to share in the export busi- 
ness it will be necessary to revise 
this procedure. This would require 
action by the Wheat Council itself 


and is construed as an additiona! 
handicap to a return to private ex- 
port trade in wheat. 

That the milling industry plan has 
been accepted indicates that the gov- 
ernment does not intend to permit 
private trade exports of wheat un- 
der the agreement, at least for the 
first year of operation. USDA grain 
branch officials admitted as much 
this week when questioned on the 
subject. 





Twelve Kansas Counties Included 
in First Report on Wheat Survey 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—The first re- 
port was issued June 25 of the 1949 
preharvest wheat survey being con- 
ducted in Kansas by the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture. Cooperating 
with the board are the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the. depart- 


ments of chemistry and agronomy, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

Data contained in the report cover 
analyses of 336 wheat samples col- 
lected in fields in 12 counties in 
south central, southeastern and 
southwestern Kansas. 

In six south central counties—Bar- 
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ae ber, Comanche, Harper, Kingman, 
Sedgwick and Sumner—the 1949 sam- 


show an average protein content 


pte and an average test weight 


of 57.3 Ib. The protein range was 
from 8.1 to 17.6% with 82% of the 
samples ranging from 10 to 13.9%. 

The range in test weight was from 
52 to 64 lb. with 68% of the samples 
ranging from 56 to 60 lb. The grain 
from 60% of the fields sampled was 
classed as dark hard, 32% as hard, 
and 8% as yellow hard. 

Clark county was the only county 
in the southwestern part of the state 
included in the first report and the 
averages for 26 samples collected 
showed 12.1% protein with a spread 
of 8.4 to 15.9%; test weight of 55.7 
Ib., and 92% of the samples grading 
dark hard. 

In five southeastern counties, 94 
samples averaged 10.8% protein, 
ranging from 8.1 to 16.0%, with 78% 
of the samples ranging from 9 to 
12.9%. 

Test weight on the southeastern 
samples ranged from 52 to 62 Ib. and 
averaged 58.2 lb., with 68% of the 
samples ranging from 57 to 60 Ib. 

Grain. from the southeastern fields 
samples was classed as follows: 65% 
dark hard, 20% hard, 9% yellow 
hard, 5% soft, and 1% mixed. 

The wheat in a majority of fields 
sampled was infected with leaf rust 
and several fields were badly lodged. 
Hail damage was heavy in several 
localities in Sedgwick and Sumner 
Counties. Hession fly damage was ap- 
parent in fields in southeastern coun- 
ties. Combining started in the south- 
ern tier of Kansas counties June 13 
and 14 but progressed slowly during 
that week due to wet fields and the 
tough condition of the ripened grain. 

The June 25 report stated that, to 
date, more than 700 samples have 
been received at the Manhattan lab- 








A. R. Fleischmann 


APPOINTED—Joseph A. Lee, vice 
president and general sales manager 
of Standard Brands, Inc., has an- 
nounced that effective July 1, A. R. 
Fleischmann will become assistant 
general sales manager. Mr. Fieisch- 
mann will also continue as vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Fleischmann 
division. Mr. Fleischmann became as- 
sociated with the Fleischmann Co. in 
Baltimore in 1916. After serving in 
various positions, he became Chicago 
division manager in 1930. Ten years 
later he was appointed vice president 
of Standard Brands, Inc., and in No- 
vember, 1947, his appointment as 
head of the Fleischmann division was 
announced. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


oratory and field crews have prog- 
ressed as far northward as the Kaw 
Valley in eastern Kansas and the 
Arkansas River in the extreme west- 
ern part of the state. 

The survey is being financed by 
funds provided by the Production and 
Marketing Administration under the 
Research and Marketing Act of 1946. 


——“BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Harvest in Kansas 
Accelerated, but 
Returns Unfavorable 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Dry 
weather over most of the wheat belt 
last week served to accelerate com- 
bining, but the returns were not en- 
couraging. Yields are far lighter than 
expected and quality to date has been 
very disappointing. 

Little wheat grades above No. 3 
and many samples have shown test 
weight of 48 to 52 lb. Harvest is 
just getting under way in the nor- 





MILLER RECEIVES REPORT 
OF CROP DETERIORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS—Recent afternoon 
thundershowers in the Northwest 
have missed many sections of the 
spring wheat belt and some rather 
pessimistic crop advices are being re- 
ceived. A letter over the week-end 
to a local milling company reported 
that crop prospects west of the Mis- 
souri River in southern North Da- 
kota and adjacent counties in South 
Dakota are exceedingly poor. These 
sections were said to have had no 
rain and it is doubtful if rain now 
would help the badly hurt small 
grain crop. The letter said the crop 
from Milbank to Mobridge, 8.D., is 
generally poor, except for some scat- 
tered areas which have had rain and 
are fair. Hail has damaged many 
areas. A few spots around Hettinger, 
N.D., may produce half a crop, the 
writer stated, adding that “it is al- 
most unbelievable that the crop has 
deteriorated so badly since last seen 
several weeks ago.” 


mally high protein belt and grain 
men and mill buyers are anxiously 
awaiting news from that sector. Best 
protein up to June 24 in Hutchinson 
was 13.5%. Moisture content has 
diminished considerably with the 
ideal weather. 

In this county, normally the top 
or near-top producer in Kansas, the 
yield is believed to have been re- 
duced 30 to 40% below the May 1 
prospect. The same is true of ad- 
jacent counties. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PARKIS MILLS SOLD 


ALBANY—The Tobin Packing Co., 
which operates a plant in Albany, 
has purchased the Parkis flour mills 
at Ballston Lake and will continue 
to operate them with the same per- 
sonnel. Wilson C, Codling, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Albany Packing division, said Henry 
J. Parkis of the Parkis family, which 
has operated the mills for about 90 
years, is ill and unable to continue 
the management. The mills grind 
buckwheat flour and make prepared 
pancake flour. The Tobin company 
has formed a new corporation to run 
the mills, Parkis Mills, Inc., which is 
authorized to issue $100,000 in stock. 
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V. D. HODGES NAMED TO 
RUSSELL-MILLER POST 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe appointment 
of Van D. Hodges as manager of the 
feed department of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. has been announced by 
M. F. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent of the firm. 

Mr. Hodges, who has been with 
the Russell-Miller organization since 
1943, will fill the vacancy left by 
the resignation of Chris Miller as 
Northwest feed manager and man- 
ager of the Northwest warehouse 
division. In addition to acting in 
this capacity, Mr. Hodges will also 
be in charge of the company’s feed 
operations at Minneapolis, Des 
Moines, Iowa, East St. Louis, Ill., and 
Jerseyville, Tl. 

Up until his present appointment, 
Mr. Hodges has been in charge of 
the Russell-Miller commercial feed 
plant at East St. Louis, Il. 














Parched Croplands in Canada 
Get Good Relief from Rains 


WINNIPEG — Light showers to 
heavy downpours covered practically 
every area of western Canada over 
the week-end. Heaviest rains, measur- 
ing more than three inches fell in 
the driest sections of Saskatchewan. 
Further heavy rains are desired, par- 
ticularly in the southern portions of 
Saskatchewan and large sections of 
Alberta. The majority of points in 
the three prairie provinces, how- 
ever, received at least one half inch 
of rain. 

With the exception of one or two 
isolated areas, crop prospects in Man- 
itoba and eastern Saskatchewan are 
good, and if present prospects are 
maintained, substantially better than 
average yields can be anticipated. 
There are large sections in central 
and western Saskatchewan, and cen- 
tral Alberta, however, that are con- 
sidered poor. The outlook for these 
areas is not hopeless, but the pros- 
pect is not bright, and yields will 
be well below average. Elsewhere in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta condi- 
tions vary greatly, and range from 
poor to excellent. While it is still 
much too early to predict crop out- 


turns, many authorities are of the 
opinion that if present conditions are 
maintained, the over-all outturn in 
western Canada may be about aver- 
age. 

Since the first of April more than 
70% of the official weather report- 
ing stations in Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta have had less than normal rain- 
fall. The majority of these are well 
below the long time average. In Man- 
itoba 40% have had less than aver- 
age rainfall, but in this province 
thunder storms and showers have 
occurred with sufficient frequency to 
provide the necessary moisture to 
carry the crop. This has not been the 
case in large sections of Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta. Continued good 
rains will be required throughout the 
growing season to maintain present 
conditions. Any severe heat wave 
or prevailing period without rain 
could rapidly diminish crop prospects. 

There is little damage from grass- 
hoppers, as control measures appear 
to be effective. Weed growth is 
heavy, but the use of chemicals to 
eradicate this menace is on a larger 
scale than ever before. 
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Milton P. Fuller 


Michigan Millers 
Honor M. P. Fuller 
at Summer Meeting 


ST. CLAIR, MICH.—Members of 
the Michigan State Millers Assn. at 
their recent summer meeting at the 
St. Clair Inn took advantage of an 
opportunity to honor, on the occa- 
sion of his 70th birthday, one of their 
members who has gained the respect 
and admiration of millers throughout 
the nation. 

Tribute was paid Milton P. Fuller, 
vice president and general manager 
of the King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 
Robert V. Harris, vice president and 
secretary of the Harris Milling Co., 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich., congratulated 
Mr. Fuller, citing his great service 
to the milling industry and the re- 
spect he has earned among industry 
members. 

The members of the association 
acknowledged their approval of the 
tribute with enthusiastic applause. 

Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, dis- 
cussed current legislation and the 
International Wheat Agreement. He 
also told of the recent decision con- 
cerning the requirement that full 
flour weight must be based on weight 
at the time of first shipment. 

Paul M. Marshall, vice president 
of the National Soft Wheat Millers 
Assn., described plans to stimulate 
home consumption of flour. D. P. 
Robinson, assistant vice president of 
the Michigan Millers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., also spoke. 

Social activities included trips on 
the 90-ft. yacht owned by Harold F. 
Stock, president of F. W. Stock & 
Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, Mich., and the 
allied association cocktail party. The 
next meeting of the association is 
planned for next January in Detroit. 
About 85 persons attended the gath- 
ering at the St. Clair Inn. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 


MEETINGS SUSPENDED 

MILWAUKEE—Monthly meetings 
of the Wisconsin Flour & Bakers’ Al- 
lied Trades Assn. have been suspended 
during July and August and will be 
resumed Sept: 16 at Lincoln Hills 
Country Club-with the annual fall 
golf tournament. The June meeting 
featured a report on the association’s 
participation in the recent American 
Retail Bakers Assn. convention ex- 
hibition. 
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PILLSBURY BAKERY MIX PLANT 
“MOST MODERN OF ITS TYPE” 


$1 Million Specialty Factory Features Pneumatic Convey- 
ing; Electronic Controls for All Machines; 
to Be Opened on July 20 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. — Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., will open its $1 million 
bakery mix plant July 20, The plant 
is automatically controlled with 
many devices of the electronic type 
governing the automatic multiple- 
beam scales for weighing ingredients. 
Other controls will time mixing op- 
erations and maintain correct tem- 
peratures. Other electronic devices 
will control the flow of materials 
through the entire plant. Dry ingre- 
dients will be conveyed in pneumatic 
systems. 

Company officials believe that the 
plant is the most modern of its type 
in the world. 

The plant will produce five prod- 
ucts: doughnut mixes, both cake- 
doughnut and yeast-raised; sweet 
dough mixes; eake base mixes; dough- 
nut-coating sugar, and institutional 
type mixes. 

The new building will also house 
administrative. offices and labora- 
tories. Approximately 30 workers will 
be employed. 

The new two-story structure is 180 
ft. by 300 ft., surmounted by a tower 
110 ft. high. The exterior is of gray 
utility tile and red face brick, blend- 
ing with the existing Pillsbury plants. 

Three Pillsbury flour mills and the 
specialty plant completed in 1930 
stand nearby. Flour will be fed from 
the mills to the new plant through 
pneumatic conveying tubes. 

Slightly more than two years’ time 
was required for construction of the 
plant, ground having been broken 
June 18, 1947. It was designed by an 
industrial engineering company, co- 
operating with Pillsbury’s own engi- 
neering department. 

A large mural in the lobby, painted 
by Gustav Krollman, a Minneapolis 
artist, depicts milling and allied in- 
dustries. The scenes in the mural 
were taken from the Pillsbury com- 
pany activities. 

The building is divided into office, 
laboratory, warehouse and manufac- 
turing areas. The second floor is occu- 
pied of offices and laboratories while 
the manufacturing is done in the 
tower. Offices and laboratories are 
completely air-conditioned. 

The warehouses — raw materials 
and finished products—have indepen- 
dent temperature controls. The manu- 
facturing area also has its indepen- 
dent temperature controls. 

Flour comes from the nearby mills 
pneumatically and is poured into flour 
storage bins in the flour section of 
the tower. 

Sugar, second largest bulk ingre- 
dient, comes in specially designed 
bulk sugar cars pneumatically un- 
loaded. It is carried to storage bins 
on the first floor which have a total 
capacity of four carloads. Sugar can 
be pulverized to any desired fineness. 

Liquid shortenings are received in 
tank .cars and pumped to storage 
tanks in the tower. Miscellaneous in- 
gredients—salt, soda, phosphate, pow- 
uered milk, dried egg yolk and many 
others are received and stored in the 
temperature-controlled raw materials 
warehouse. 

From here, electrically operated in- 
dustrial transport trucks move the in- 
gredients to a central feed-in point. 





Then they are taken pneumatically 
to bins in the tower. 

In the tower, 30 ingredient bins are 
used for manufacturing storage space. 
The tower can hold enough ingre- 
dients to operate the plant for two 
eight-hour days. 

The manufacturing process starts 
with the setting of feeding mechan- 
isms for the different ingredients. The 
four automatic scales in the manufac- 
turing department have from three to 
nine beams each and _ provide for 
weighing a pre-mix formula which 
includes as many as 25 ingredients or 
for two alternate formulas in any 
combination of 25. 
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After the proportions .of the va- 
rious ingredients have been set, the 
electric controls are interlocked -in 
the master switch panel. and one push 
button controls the complete system. 
The storage bin valves. open and 
close only when the exact weight 
has been recorded on the scales. 

Electric indicators on the ingre- 
dient bins are also tied into the sys- 
tem and if any one bin should be 
emptied, the interlocking system 
stops all feeders. A glance at the 
master control panel tells the opera- 
tor which bin is empty. 

After the ingredients for a 3,000-Ib. 
batch are all weighed, the batch is 
sifted and mixed thoroughly before 
being transferred to the packer bins. 

When shortening is to be added, it 
is injected by automatic metering de- 
vices in an exclusive Pillsbury-de- 
veloped process, Timing in mixing the 
various batches, and the temperatures 
at which they are fed in, aré con- 
trolled electrically. The finished goods 
in packages are scanned with an RCA 
electronic metal detector to guard 
against any metal fragments. 





USDA to Decide on Necessity 
for Wheat Marketing Quotas 


WASHINGTON—Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, is pre- 
paring to determine whether mar- 
keting quotas must be proclaimed 
for 1950 crop wheat, and if so the 
amount of the national marketing 
quota. 

All persons interested in the pos- 
sible marketing quota proclamation 
may submit information and their 
views and recommendations in writ- 
ing to the director of the Grain 
Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C., not 
later than July 5, 1949. 

The wheat marketing quota deter- 
mination will be made in accordance 
with the provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended. The notice of intention to 
make the determination is in accord- 
ance with Sec. 4 of* the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act. 

If the Secretary of Agriculture 
finds that the total supply of wheat, 
as of the beginning of the marketing 
year which begins July 1, 1950, will 
exceed a normal year’s domestic con- 
sumption and exports by more than 
35%, he is required (under Sec. 335 
of the AAA) to proclaim marketing 
quotas. The act provides that such 
proclamation must be made not later 
than May 15, 1950, however, farmers 
need to have information on 1950 
crop program decisions before they 
plant winter wheat this fall. It is 
therefore contemplated that the de- 
termination on necessity for market- 
ing quotas will be made in the near 
future. , 

Sec. 301 of the act defines “total 
supply” as the quantity of wheat on 
hand in the U.S. as of July 1, 1950, 
not including any wheat produced 
in the U.S. in 1950, plus the estimated 
production of wheat in the U.S. in 
1950. 

“Normal year’s consumption” is 
the yearly average quantity of wheat 
that was consumed in the U.S. dur- 
ing the 10 marketing years 1939-40 
to 1948-49, inclusive, adjusted for 
current trends in such consumption. 

“Normal year’s exports” is the 
yearly average quantity of wheat 
produced in the U.S. that was ex- 
ported from the U.S. during the 10 
marketing years 1939-40 to 1948-49, 


inclusive, adjusted for current trends 
in such exports. 

If marketing quotas are pro- 
claimed, they must ‘be approved by 
two thirds or more of these wheat 
growers who vote in a special refer- 
endum before they can be put into 
effect. 

The 1949-50 supply of U.S. wheat 
has been estimated at approximately 
1,637 million bushels, including a 
1949 crop of about 1,337 million and a 
July 1, 1949, carry-over of about 
300 million bushels of old wheat. A 
supply of this size would be the larg- 
est on record. 


June 28, 1949 


Agreement in N.Y. 
Strike Rejected 
by Salesmen 


NEW YORK — Announcement of 
accord in the four-months old bak- 
ery tie-up was contradicted June 24 
when the driver salesmen voted down 
the agreement made between repre- 
sentatives of management and the 
union. Ignoring their leaders’ advice, 
members of Local 550 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
699 to 526, refused the increases of 
$5 a week for trailer drivers, $6.50 
for truck drivers, a minimum weekly 
guarantee of $65 for driver salesmcn, 
an additional paid holiday with con- 
cessions on holiday and vacation pay 
and an agreement that driver sales- 
men would be off their routes by 3 
p.m. except by mutual agreement. 

Although counsel and Officers of 
the union had agreed to accept the 
offer as the best that could be ob- 
tained, they stated they would stand 
by the members of the local and 
make every effort to resume negotia- 
tions at the earliest date. They said 
that the companies felt that the 
privileges sought by the local would 
have to extend nationally if granted 
in New York. 

The work stoppage started Feb. 28 
with a strike against the Continental 
Baking Co. Production stoppage at 
the plants of Ward, General, Grennan, 
Drake and Purity baking companies 
followed. This, the union claimed, was 
a lock-out. 

A settlement with Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers, Local 50, the 
inside workers, in the bakeries of 
Cushman’s Son, Inc., and Fleetwood 
Bakery, was reported earlier in the 
week. 








C. W. Kutz 





©. M. Johnson 





DURUM OFFICIALS: APPOINTED—E. J. Quinn, executive vice president. 
Commander-Larabee MilHing Co., Minneapolis, announces the appointment of 
C. W. Kutz as assistant“to C. M. Johnson, manager of the durum depart- 
ment of the company. Mr. Johnson became manager of the durum depart- 
ment following the recent. retirement of T. L. Brown. Mr. Johnson started 
with Commander-Larabee in 1927, wurking im various departments until 
1948, when he was appointed assistant to Mr. Brown. Mr. Kutz has been in 
milling work since 1929, when he started with the Capital Flour Mills in the 
billing department. He was transferred to sales, both spring wheat and 
durum, in 1933, and in 1941 he opened and managed the Chicago office for 
the Capital company. He served in the U.S. Army from 1948 to 1946 and 
after his discharge he was appointed sales manager for the A. L. Stanchfield, 
Inc., durum milf, in which capacity he remained until his affiliation with 
Commander-Larabee. ~~ foe 
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William Bowman 
Named President 
of Acme-Evans 


_ INDIANAPOLIS—William H. Bow- 
man has been elected president of 
the Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indianap- 
olis. He succeeds Samuel R. Harrell, 
who will be chairman of -the execu- 
tive committee of the milling compa- 
ny. Carl N. Arnold, general super- 
intendent of the firm, was elected 
vice president. 

Mr. Bowman, who previously was 
executive vice president, has been 
with the Acme-Evans firm since 1941, 
coming to Indianapolis from Kansas 
City, where he had been active in the 
milling industry for two decades. 

Other officers of the company re- 
elected at the annual meeting last 
week are Edgar H. Evans, honorary 
chairman; Isaac E. Woodard, chair- 
man of the board of directors; Don 
P. Jenkins, vice president;. Edward 
P. Costello, vice president; Harry 
Campbell, comptroller and assistant 
treasurer; Robert Q. Robbins, secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer, and 
Evans M. Harrell, assistant secre- 
tary. 

Directors of the company reelected 
include Mr. Evans, honorary chair- 
man; Mr. Woodard, chairman; Mr. 
Bowman, Mr. Jenkins, Mr. Costello 
and Samuel R. Harrell, who in addi- 
tion to chairmanship of the execu- 
tive committee of the milling com- 
pany, is president of Acme-Goodrich, 
Inc.; Edward B. Terrill, president of 
the Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati; 
Robert L. Early, executive vice 
president of the Early & Daniel Co., 
Frank Hutchinson, president of the 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Terminal Ele- 
vator Co., and Percy E. Goodrich, 
chairman of the board, Acme Good- 
rich, Inc. 


——sREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Foreign Flour 
Buyers Await 
Wheat Agreement 


The impending subsidy plan for 
export flour sales under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement has created 
a slump in export flour trade and 
foreign buyers are reluctant to pur- 
chase more than immediate needs, At 
the same time sellers do not want 
to extend bookings . beyond July. 
Trading activity was limited during 
the past week and consisted wholly 
of scattered sales to Latin American 
points. 

Central American republics and 
Puerto Rico were about the only 
countries where U.S. export flour 
was sold. Small lots for immediate 
shipment were booked with Nicara- 
gua, Costa Rica and Guatemala. A 
very limited amount was sold in Co- 
lombia. 

European interest was at a stand- 
still, awaiting the subsidy plan, the 
International Wheat Agreement and 
U.S. Department of Agriculture ex- 
port allocation decisions. -. 


PROSPECTS 50%-OF ’48 


IN PART OF NORTHWEST 


MINNEAPOLIS—Eastern Montana 
and western North Dakota points 
generally report crop prospects at 





about 50% of last year’s crop, accord- 
ing to the Occident elevator division 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. East 
of that territory in North Dakota, 
conditions are very spotty, with the 
later seeding still holding up well. 

Substantial moisture. and cool 
weather are needed from now on to 
maintain the prospects which are left, 
due to the lack of subsoil moisture, 
the report states. Aphids are show- 
ing up in large numbers in southern 
and eastern North Dakota. 

The past week has been cool in 
the area served by the company, and 
moisture was again limited to séat- 
tered showers. A few localities got 
fair amounts of rain but most areas 
received very little. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN CLAY MADE FEED 
UNIT MANAGER OF FORBES 


TOPEKA—John Clay has been ap- 
pointed manager of the feed depart- 
ment of Forbes Bros.—Central Mills, 
Topeka, J. W. Beckum, general man- 
ager of the company, announced this 
week. Mr. Clay formerly was sales 
supervisor for Pay Way Feed Mills, 
Inc., Kansas City, and has been as- 
sociated with the feed business in 
the central states and the Southwest 
for some years. . 

Forbes Bros.—Central Mills oper- 
ates one of the largest dry process 
corn mills in the industry. The com- 
pany has manufactured commercial 
feeds for a number of years and is 
now expanding its production facili- 
ties. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN OUTLOOK EXCELLENT, 
BUT BORER ATTACKS SEEN 


MINNEAPOLIS—Recent observa- 
tions indicate that 1949 will be a se- 
vere corn borer year over most of 
the Corn Belt, says Cargill, Inc. 
Farmers are already preparing to 
fight this pest, which has become in- 
creasingly damaging over an ever 
widening area in recent years. 

Winter wheat ‘harvest has made 
slow progress in the Southwest. Con- 
tinued wet weather caused further 
delays during the past two weeks, 
causing some reduction in yields and 
quality, and aggravating the weed 
and rust problem. Quality of the crop 
will be below the excellent wheat-har- 
vested during the past several years. 

The outlook for corn is excellent 





-all over the belt. It is progressing un- 


der favorable weather conditions, ex- 
cept in the Southwest, where too 
much rain has delayed cultivation. 
The critical period for corn is. yet 
to come. Timely rains during the next 
60 days will be needed for best pro- 
duction of this crop. 

Oats and barley have suffered some 
deterioration in Upper Midwest 
states. In Illinois lack of rainfall re- 
tarded the crop. temporarily, while 
in Iowa and Nebraska cool, moist 
weather caused yellowing of the 
plants in the field. Oats are heading 
out short in Wisconsin, where dry 
weather has reduced growth. As 
these conditions were being corrected, 
reports of extensive damage from 
green bugs, or aphids, have been re- 
ceived from South Dakota and sur- 
rounding areas. While other. small 
grains have also been attacked, late 
oats appear to have suffered mest. 

Circumstances indicate at least a 
moderate reduction in oats produc- 
tion from the June 1 government 
estimate of 1,475 million bushels. 
Barley has suffered similarly, and is 
generally in only fair to good condi- 
tion. 
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M. R. Devaney Russell-Miller 
Chairman; A. R. Helm to Board 


M. R. Devaney 


MINNEAPOLIS—M. R. Devaney, ° 


a director of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co. since 1925, was named chair- 
man of the board June 21. He suc- 
ceeds Willis C. Helm, who died 
May 20. ? 

Mr. Devaney, who started with the 
Occident elevator division of the 
company in 1909, has been vice presi- 
dent in charge of the grain division 
of Russell-Miller since 1943. 

The directors also elected Arthur 
R. Helm to the board to fill the 
vacancy created by the death of his 
father. 

Born in Waseca, Minn., Mr. De- 
vaney served as president of the 
Northwest Country Elevator Assn. 
from 1935—the year in which he was 
named. a vice president of Russell- 
Miller—until 1938. 

In 1937 he was elected to the board 





Arthur R. Helm 


of directors of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange, then called the Minneap- 
olis Chamber of Commerce. He served 
as president of the exchange for the 
1944-45 year. 

Directors also declared the regular 
semi-annual dividend on the capital 
preferred stock of $2.25, payable July 
1 to holders of record June 28. 

Arthur Helm, who joined the firm 
in 1919 as a member of the wheat 
and grain department, served later in 
the sales department, and now is as- 
sociated with the production and en- 
gineering department. 

He was a member of the naval air 
corps during both world wars. Dur- 
ing the last war he was commanding 
officer of. naval air stations at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and Roosevelt Field, 
Long Island. He was discharged in 
1946 with the rank of captain. 





A. E. Laprise Named President 
of New England Bakers Assn. 


POLAND SPRING, MAINE—A. E. 
Laprise, Ye Olde Towne Bake Shoppe, 
Newtonville, Mass., was elected presi- 


dent of the New England Bakers 


Assn. at the 28th annual meeting of 
that group held. here June 11-14. 
Dana R. Arnold, Lonsdale Bakery, 
Inc., Saylesville, R.I., was named vice 
president. 

Mr. Laprise succeeds Leo W. 
Bayles, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Provi- 
dence, R.I., as head of the association. 
Walter .O.. Leach, Leach’s Pastry 
Shop, Portland, Maine, is retail vice 
president; Guy Maynard, E. M. Noel 
Co., Boston, is treasurer, and Robert 
E. Sullivan continues as executive 
secretary. 

At the board of governor’s meeting 
held the afternoon of June 12, policies 
for the coming year were decided, 
stressing activity on “Buy It Baked” 
promotions and continuance of sani- 
tation meetings. Progress reports 
were given by Mr. Maynard on the 
planned special cars to the American 
Bakers Assn. convention in- Atlantic 
City, and by Roger W. Sherman, Jos. 
Middleby, Jr., Inc., chairman of the 
association’s membership committee. 

The business ‘session under the 


chairmanship of Mr, Bayles, was fea- 
tured by the address of Tom Smith, 
secretaary of the American Bakers 
Assn., Chicago, whose remarks cov- 
ered all phases of the current in- 
dustry problems. He particularly em- 
phasized the fact that the quality of 
bread in the U.S. “is so good it is 
envied by the rest of the world,” and 
that “nowhere in the world -can’a 
worker buy as much food value for an 
hour’s pay as he can buy in bread in 
the U.S.” 

“It is not unusual to have visitors 
from other countries marvel at the 
good white bread and other baked 
foods we have so abundantly here,” 
Mr. Smith pointed out. “Too often 
these newcomers, as well as some of 
our own native born, fail to realize 
that in addition to the basic food val- 
ues white bread derives from farm 
products such as flour, milk, shorten- 
ing and sugar, our bread is enriched 
with added vitamins and minerals as 
well.” 

The national secretary said that 
the 1947 U.S. Census of Manufactures 
shows that baking now is a three 
billion dollar industry. He told the 


(Continued on page 36) 
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INTEREST FROM FLOUR BUYERS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BAD CROP REPORTS STIMULATE 


— —— 
More Bakers Taking Cognizance of Crop Deterioration 
and Show Signs of Breaking Away from Long- ~~ 


time Hand-to-Mouth Buying Policy 


Increasing reports of disappoint- 
ing yields and quality from the new 
southwestern winter wheat crop, 
combined with apprehension over 
damage to growing spring wheat in 
the Northwest from insects and 
drouth, finally are filtering through 
to the users of flour and a marked 
change in attitude has developed, ac- 
cording to most millers. Trade was 
quiet in the early part of last week, 
but later in the period mills received 
a flood of inquiries and began to book 
some orders. As yet, the tendency of 
buyers still is to place quick ship- 
ment orders, but more of them are 
nibbling at long-term contracts and 
if the crop news does not change 
quickly, millers see the possibility of 
some inventory replacements. Re- 
serve stocks held by bakers and oth- 
er users are extremely low and even- 
tually must be refilled, millers point 
out. 


FOREIGN BUYERS 
AWAIT WHEAT PACT 


Export flour inquiry has dropped 
to a near blank for millers in all 
parts of the nation. No European buy- 
ers were in the market last week, as 
most of them are waiting for the ef- 
fective date of the International 
Wheat Agreement. Latin American 
business is slow, since most countries 
are covered for current needs. 


MORE INTEREST SHOWN 
IN SOUTHWEST 


Southwestern mills reported that 
more bakers followed the declining 
wheat price the past week, but the 
anticipated summer flour buying 
wave did not take place and sales 
volume was only fair to good. Trans- 
actions represented 77% of mill ca- 
pacity, as compared with 109% the 
preceding week and 77% a year ago. 
Inquiry at the beginning of this week 
was good and millers expect some 
extended buying of bakers’ flour soon. 
Meanwhile, domestic sales in the 
Southwest are mostly for July ship- 
ment, although a few buyers have 
covered 120-day needs of Texas and 
Oklahoma flour. The first three days 
of last week were extremely quiet 
with most mills in the Southwest, 
but when bad reports on the wheat 


crop in Kansas began to be con- 


firmed, buyers became more atten- 
tive to market action. The seasonal 
rush of wheat at Kansas City likely 
will reach a peak by the Fourth of 
July, with enough new grain to de- 
termine quality and other character- 
istics of the new crop. 


MORE BAKERS 
WATCHING MARKET 


Spring wheat millers also reported 
a definite change in buyers ideas 
about flour purchases. Apparently a 
good many bakers are taking cogni- 
zance of the declining crop condi- 
tions. and more of them are beginning 
to feel that waiting for further price 
declines may not be the thing to do. 
Actual sales held to moderate vol- 
ume last week, but the inquiries were 
more numerous and there was a 
noticeable increase in interest in de- 
ferred shipment contracts. Sales of 
springs for the week represented 
57% of capacity, against 51% the 


= 


previous week and 76% a year ago. 
Millers are not ready to say that the 
change of interest is the forerunner 
of a seasonal buying flurry, but un- 
less ‘there is a quick change in the 
color of crop information, they be- 
lieve it could be the spark that might 
set off some inventory building. Bak- 
ers’ stocks are known to be exceed- 
ingly low, which means some large 
holes to fill when replacements get 
under way. 


CENTRAL STATES SALES 
IN SMALL LOTS 


Single car orders made up the bulk 
of flour business at Chicago last week, 
with only a few bookings made for 
two or three cars. Volume was down, 
and the period was one of the quietest 
weeks in some time. Buyérs sée~no 
reason for entering the market for 
larger bookings at present, preferring 
to continue hand-to-mouth operations. 

The flour buyers continue to mark 
time at St. Louis, taking only car- 
lots as needed to fill current require- 
ments. No buying is being done be- 
yond 30-day needs. Shipping direc- 
tions are fair. 


SOME EASTERN BUYERS 
TAKING HOLD 


Flour buyers at Buffalo are cover- 
ing only nearby needs, still hoping 
for drop in prices. Inventories of 
bakers and wholesalers are low, and 
some are expressing disappointment 
that they did not book more flour 
before the recent price rebound. Mod- 
erate flour sales to medium-sized 
flour sales in the South are again 
in the metropolitan New York area, 
including springs and hard winters. 
Most of the buyers specified quick 
shipment, but some southwesterns 


were sold for later delivery. Ship- 
ping directions are good. 

Interest is limited to nearby re- 
quirements in Boston as buyers con- 


tinue to defer for future 
supplies of flour. picked up 
somewhat following a price decline 


in hard winters. Inventories are be- 
lieved to be abnormally low. There 
are no signs yet that flour buyers in 
the Philadelphia area are ready to 
book flour in quantity. Purchases are 
deferred as long as possible, then fill- 
in supplies are ordered in limited 
amounts. Shipping directions have 
picked up. Warm weather has cut 
sweet good sales of bakers. 


SOUTHERN SALES 
SHOW INCREASE 


New Orleans distributors report 
flour sales in the South are again 
showing some improvement, with the 
volume heavier than for some time 
past. An increased interest is devel- 
oping on purchases for 120 days ship- 
ment, although actual sales are 
small on account of buyers’ bearish 
price ideas. The bulk of the business 
passing is for prompt to 30 days 
shipment, with Texas and Oklahoma 
mills enjoying the largest precent- 
age of this business. Most of the cur- 
rent deliveries are flour containing 
a blend of old and new crop wheat. 


PACIFIC TRADE 
REMAINS NARROW 


Flour business in the Pacific 
Northwest continues quiet. One of the 
large terminal mills at Portland is 
closed, and others are operating on 
reduced schedules. Some _ interior 
mills are operating at fair capacity 
on specialty flours. Export business 
has about dried up, and domestic 
sales are on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
With the Commodity Credit Corp. 
controlling most of the wheat inven- 


‘tory, mills are forced to bid price 


premiums to obtain milling blends, 
which has an effect on flour prices. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 

Flour production shows a decrease 
of 130,202 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 





Low Inventories of Granulars Require 
Frequent Orders from Macaroni Trade 


Inventories of durum granulars in 
the shops of macaroni manufactur- 
ers are down to levels that require 
frequent replacements, which totals 
up to a fair volume of business for 
durum millers. In the majority of 
instances shipping instructions ac- 
company the orders and a great 
many of them specify very quick ship- 
ment. As one sales manager put it, 
“some of the buyers order granulars 
today for shipment yesterday.” Mill- 
ers are doing the best they can to 
rush such orders, but it makes it 
difficult for them to plan their op- 
erations. 


The hand-to-mouth buying of 
granulars is expected to continue un- 
til more is known about the new crop 
of durum. By that time the reserve 
stocks of granulars are expected to 
be so low that big holes will have to 
be filled to build up inventories and 
handle current demands. It is re- 
ported that distributors’ -stocks of 
packaged macaroni and noodle prod- 
ucts also have been allowed to dwin- 
dle, although there has been some 
tendency to rebuild them the past 
week or two, ahead of vacation shut- 
downs of some macaroni manufac- 
turing plants. 


Receipts of durum wheat for the 
open market last week were larger 
than mill requirements and the pre- 
mium basis developed an easier tone 
late in the period. Fancy milling 
durum was quoted June 25 at 18¢ 
over Minneapolis July, which ad- 
vanced about 5¢ bu. for the week. 
Granulars for 120-day shipment were 
quoted at $5.30 sack, bulk, Minne- 
apolis, with discounts of 15@18¢ for 
quick shipment and about 10¢ for 
first half July shipment. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, June 25, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.31% @2.34\% 


Choice 2 Amber or better .... 2.21% @2.29\% 
Choice 3 Amber or better .... 2.18% @2.25\% 
Medium 2 Durum or better .. 2.18% @2.27% 
Medium 3 Durum of better .. 2.14% @2.19% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.8s. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capaacity based on 


six-day week: 
6-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
June 19-25 ... 10 222,000 128,777 58 
Previous week. 12 255,600 188,199 74 
Year ago ..... 12 265,600 207,296 81 
Crop year 
production 


July 1-June 25, 1949 ............ 9,290,565 


July 1-Jume 26, 1948 .........4.- 12,329,168 
*Revised. 





June 28, 1949 


to The Northwestern Miller, repre. 
senting 73.6% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
063,735 sacks compared with 3,193,- 
937 in the previous week and 3,624. 
421 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the Russ 
was 3,750,910 and three years ago 
2,990,189. Flour production increased 
6,000 sacks in the Southwest over the 
preceding week and 10,000 in Buffalo 
while production was 68,000 sacks 
less in the Northwest, 55,000 in the 
Central and Southeast and 24,000 in 
the North Pacific Coast. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MILLFEEDS DECLINE 
AS DEMAND LESSENS 


Competition of Ground Whole Wheat 
in Southwest Reported to Be 
Important Factor 


After reaching sharply higher levels 
last midweek, millfeed prices have 
tumbled the past few days on a sharp 
contraction in demand. One reason 
for the sudden lack of interest is re- 
ported to be the increased grinding 
of low grade new crop wheat in the 
deep Southwest, which is coming into 
competition with millfeeds in feeding 
mixtures. Both bran and midds are 
down $2@3 ton from the peak levels 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 221.9 as of 
June 21, up 10 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 

~ 191.6, up 8 points. A year ago 
the feedstuffs index was 289.9, 
while the feed grain index was 
826.8. 











and bran is a little lower than a week 
ago. Midds, however, are about $2.50 
ton above last week. 

Poultry and turkey feed orders 
continue to keep Northwest formula 
feed mills in active operation and 
virtually all of them report volume 
of trade well ahead of a year ago. 
Much of the business is by truck 
within a radius of 150 miles of the 
mills and the larger turkey and 
chicken raisers are keeping fleets of 
trucks busy with almost daily hauls. 
Most mills are running full operat- 
ing schedules. 

Dairy feed trade shows improve- 
ment in some spots, but the over-all 
volume of dairy trade is not consid- 
ered satisfactory by many manu- 
facturers. Pig and hog feed demand 
is on the increase, in line with the 
Official estimate of a large spring 
farrowing following on the heels of 
a big fall crop. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 46,729 tons 
last week; according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week 
compares with an output of 47,062 
tons in the week previous and 56,321 
tons in a similar period a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totals 
2,694,828 tons as compared with 2,- 
921,258 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CREAM OF WHEAT PAYS 
MINNEAPOLIS — The Cream of 
Wheat Corp. has declared a dividend 
of 40¢ a share payable July 1 to 
holders of record June 18. 
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» 1949 


at Futures Jittery on 
» Loss Reports 


July in Winter Wheat Markets Ends Lower After Early Strength; 
Later Positions and All Minneapolis Months Close Higher. 


- The action of wheat futures the 
past week has been exceedingly er- 
ratic, with all markets highly sensi- 
tive to conflicting reports on har- 
yest returns in the Southwest and 
to growing conditions in the spring 
wheat area. The big winter wheat 
crop has suffered last minute set- 
backs from too much rain and vari- 
ous fungus infections, and some of 
the most pessimistic crop experts 
have issued extremely dark reports 
about yields and quality of the grain 
coming from’ the combines. The re- 
sults have been some rather sharp 
adjustments between delivery month. 
and between markets. 

Chicago futures show a range 1%¢ 
lower to 2%¢ higher than a week 
ago, with near-by positions showing 
the loss and early 1949 months the 
strength. Minneapolis futures are 
2!.@4%¢ higher, with firmness on 
all deliveries. Kansas City futures 
arc 2%¢ lower on July to 344¢ higher 
on December. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets June 27 were: Chi- 
cago—July $1.96@1.96%, September 
$1.97% @1.97%, December $2.00% @ 
2.00%, March $1.97%; Minneapolis— 
July $2.165%, September $1.97%, De- 
‘cernber $1.97; Kansas City — July 
$1.89%, September $1.90%, Decem- 
ber $1.92%. 


Loans to Withhold Wheat 


It generally is conceded that the 
government’s ground storage loan ar- 
rangement, with its inducement to 
construct more storage space, will 
hold back a lot of new wheat, espe- 
cially with the market so far under 
the anticipated full loan rate. 
Flour buyers finally are beginning to 
show concern over this factor and 
also are taking more stock in the 
growing reports of crop deterioration. 
The result is a marked improvement 
in inquiry for flour for delivery over 
the next few months, in contrast to 
the decided bearishness of recent 
weeks. 

The first details of a preharvest 
wheat survey being conducted by the 
federal government and the Kansas 
board of agriculture reveal average 
test weights of wheat in six south 
central Kansas counties to be 57.3 
lb. per bushel and in five southeast- 
ern counties 58.2 Ib. 

Latest advices from the spring 
wheat area indicate serious damage 
from aphids in South Dakota and 
from spotty drouth conditions and 
hail in many parts of the belt. Opti- 
mistically inclined observers point out 
that losses of as much as 200 mil- 
lion bushels from the June 1 official 
total wheat estimate still would leave 
a very liberal 1949 outturn, plus a 
carry-over of old wheat July 1 esti- 
mated at 300 million. Few people ex- 
peet the reduction to run that high. 

The nine principal southwestern 
markets received 11,417 cars of wheat 
during the week ended June 23 as 
compared with 4,378 cars a week ago 
and 12,996 a year ago. Individual to- 
tals included 371 at Omaha, 1,574 at 
Wichita, 1,714 at Fort Worth, 183 
at St. Louis; 120 at St. Joseph, 4,687 
at Enid, 572 at Hutchinson and 103 
at Salina. 

Broader harvest activity, better 
weather. and a decision by many pro- 
ducers to market poorer condition 
new wheat greatly expanded receipts 


at Kansas City, sending premiums for 
ordinary new wheat below the July 
base future. The meeting of the drop- 
ping premium and the future occurred 
at around $1.89, Kansas City. This 
compares with the interim loan rate 
of $2.16, Kansas City, and the antici- 


. pated final rate of $2.19. June 27 was 


the heaviest day of trading of cash 
wheat since Aug. 2, 1948. Only five 
days during the entire crop year 
equaled or exceeded the total of 
approximately 490 cars which 
changed hands on the floor. The sales 
were predominately grade 2 and 3 
wheat of rather low protein. Under 
the weight of these heavy receipts 
t.* premiums for new No. 1 dark and 
hard ordinary wheat went to 14%@ 
1¢ under July. Old wheat sold at %¢ 
over July. New 12% protein sold at 
2% @4%¢ over and new 13% protein 
6% @8%¢ over. Old wheat was 10¢ 
and 14¢ over, respectively. These 
premiums represented a week’s de- 
cline of 15@20%¢ on ordinary, 13@ 
13%¢ on 12% protein and 13% @15¢ 
on 13% protein. Receipts June 27 
were 1,527 cars, compared with 672 
cars over the preceding week-end. 
The total was the largest receipt 
record in June at Kansas City in at 
least eight years. Mills were fairly 
good buyers, but were acting cau- 
tiously, since extended flour business 
has yet to open up for the new crop 
year. Commodity Credit Corp. buy- 
ing was not a factor in the market, 
since the government is primarily 
interested in moving wheat received 
through the loan program. 


The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, June 25, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard ........ $1.90% @2.15% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard ........ 1.89% @2.15% 
No. 3 Dark and Mard ........ 1.88% @2.14% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard ........ 1.86% @2.13% 
PEGS WG Ns 6RT Tie oes 1.93% @2.04% 
a BO. reer rrr 1.92% @2.04% 
SD DE oc eecbodcorvectnbae 1.91% @2.03% 
eS ree errr en) er ee 1.89% @2.02% 


Fort Worth reported ordinary No. 
1 hard winter wheat selling June 27 
at $2.08@2.09, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with 13% protein bring- 
ing 2¢ premium. Wheat is moving 
freely as weather is favorable, but 
farmers are storing all they can and 
open market offerings are restricted. 
Demand is good. 


Receipts of spring wheat continue 
heavy, with 2,861 cars at Minneapolis 
last week and 2,292 cars at Duluth. 
A large proportion consisted of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. defaulted loan 
wheat, but open market offerings 
were enough to lower the premium 
basis about 3¢ for the week. Ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring was quot- 
ed at 6@11¢ over Minneapolis July, 
which advanced about 5¢ for the week. 
Wheat with 12% protein brought 
3¢ over the ordinary range, 13% pro- 
tein 9¢ over, 14% 11@13¢ over, 15% 
13@15¢ over and 16% 19@21¢ over 
ordinary. Average protein of the hard 
red spring wheat receipts at Minne- 
apolis last week was 13.41% and the 
durum 12.29%. Increased receipts of 
durum depressed premiums on all 
types of that classification. No. 1 hard 
amber durum, fancy milling quality, 
was quoted at 18@21¢ over the July 
price and No. 2 amber, choice mill- 
ing quality, 7@15¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U. 8S. expressed in percentages: 


June 19-25, *Previous June $7 26, 
1949 1948 


June 22-28, June 23-29, 
1947 1946 








week 

ie EO ee We Bor Bet eS 623,563 691,224 733,440 875,271 675,784 
ER ene oor eee ee 1,199,498 1,193,272 1,568,302 1,488,167 1,187,818 
po Per oT eae Re EE 621,829 611,906 524,746 679,114 483,265 
Central and Southeast .......... 474,448 529,527 434,663 411,645 304,585 
North Pacific Coast ...........+.. 244,397 268,008 363,270 396,713 338,737 

TOCMAS i icicles dicinid'e 0 0 aioe es 3,063,735 3,193,937 3,624,421 3,750,910 2,990,189 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73.6 73.6 70 67 67 

*Revised. 


Crop year flour production 
————— 


-~Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— com July 1 t 


June 19-25, Previous June 20-26, June 22-28, June 23-29, June 25, 


1949 week 1948 
Northwest ....... 60 7 
Southwest ....... 74 73 100 
Buffalo ........-. 86 84 87 
Central and 8.E. 73 68 69 
No. Pacific Coast 63 69 93 
Totals ...... 71 72 86 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
June 19-25 ...... 408,720 313,354 77 
Previous week .. 408,720 302,294 74 
Year ago ...... 376,920 387,465 103 
Two years ago .. 372,720 379,884 102 
Five-year @vVerage .......-seeeeeees 83 
Ten-year AVETABS ..... cee erecccrens 76 
Wichita 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
June 19-25 ...... 118,300 99,062 8 
Previous week .. 118,800 78,450 66 
Year ago ....... 118,800 113,594 96 
Two years ago .. 118,800 116,713 98 
Five-year: AVCTAZE ... ce sseceevvece 85 
10-year AVETABE ....sscecceesesees 79 
Salina 
6-day week Flour ac- 
capacity output tivity 
June 19-25 ...... 100,200 81,949 $1 
Previous week .. 100,200 76,025 75 
Year ago ....... 00,200 100,720 101 
Two years ago .. 100,200 95,000 95 
Five-year AVCTABZe ....- eee eseeenes 84 
Ten-year AVeTage ....... sc secsseves 85 


55 Representative Mills of 
Kansas City, Wichita and Salina 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
June 19-25 ...... 1,001,400 706,033 71 
Previous week . .1,001,400 737,583 74 
Year ago ....... 964,680 966,523 100 
Two years ago .. 944,280 $96,570 95 
Five-year AV@CTAZC ..... seer eeveees 83 
Ten-year AVETAZS ... ec cvcseccsveee 76 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tentiessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour « % ac- 

capacity output ~ tivity. - 
June 19-25 ...... 645,914 474,448 13 
Previous week .. 780,964 *629,527 68 
Year ago ....... 627,964 434,663 69 
Two years ago .. 791,766 411,646 52 
Five-year AVCTage .... 1-6 - eee eveeee by 
Ten-year A@V@TABZe ... 6.26 e ee evevae 58 


> 





June 26, 
1947 1946 1949 1948 
86 55 36,706,717 44,210,390 - 
97 82 71,285,308 76,496,115 
96 80 26,626,071 26,105,988 
62 41 28,271,468 27,976,398 
111 94 16,301,979 16,992,494 
87 72 179,191,543 191,781,385 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
June 19-25 ...... 381,360 214,743 56 
Previous week .. 381,360 *235,564 62 
Year ago ....... 378,960 271,975 72 
Two years ago .. 378,360 345,280 91 
Five-year Average .......seeeneees 67 
Ten-year average .......seseecese 59 
*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 


Montana and Iowa: 
6-day week 


Flour % ac- 


capacity output _ tivity 
June 19-25 ...... 662,400 408,820 62 
Previous week .. 662,400 *455,660 69 
Year ago ....... 666,600 461,466 69 
Two years ago .. 667,800 529,991 79 
Five-year average .....6..8seeeeees 60 
Ten-year AVerage .....6 cece eeeeees 55 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
June 19-25 ...... 606,000 521,829 6 
Previous week .. 606,000 *511,906 84 
Year ago ....... 604,200 624,746 87 
Two years ago .. 601,200 579,114 96 
Five-year average ......-.eesseeees 81 
Ten-year average .......eseeesees 75 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

. capacity output _ tivity 

June 19-26 ...... 243,000 183,438 76 

Previous week .. 243,000 *%189,149 78 

Year ago ....... 243,000 255,691 105 

Two years ago >. 223,320 244,161 109 
Five-year average ..........6s0s005 

~ Ten-year average ...........6e0e0. 71 

*Revised. 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 

. June 19-25 ...... 146,400 60,959 42 

Previous week .. 146,400 78,859 64 

Year ago ....... 146,400 107,519 73 

Two years ago .. 134,200 152,562 114 

Pive-year Average .......6.-65ee05s 74 


Ten-year average ........4.eeseeee 71 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Prod on of milifeeds,.in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 








se Principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City St. Joseph; (2): principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 

Montana, includi eapolis, St. Paul and sey ~ -Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. 

Figures show from March 1 to Sept. 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib: of 

millfeed being ‘as the millfeed yield per hatouhatetat of flour: 

-—Southwest*—. ——Northwest*’—, -—Buffalot—, -—Combined**—, 

Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 

production todate production to date production to date production to date 

June 19-25 ..... 24,290 1,457,167 12,350 707,073 10, = 530,598 46,729 -2,694,828 
Previous week .. 24,164 13,098 9,800 47,062 
Two weeks ago.24,917 12,891 9,799 47.607 

BOE <dnd a bonses 31,758 1,554,840 13,999 850,797 10,564 515,621 56,321 2,921,258 

ROEU Fa ee ce'd veo 30,135 1,462,938 16,639 $70,618 10,362 621,236 567,126 2,864,691 

| | ee ee 18,411 1,215,454 10,474 811,974 7,490 494,357 36,375 2,621,785 

SOE aS cre nesa et 26,352 1,290,790 17,853 863,994 9,899 515,639 64,104 2,670,423 

Five-yr. average 26,189 1,396,236 14,263 820,871 9,679 615,490 50,131 2,732,597 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. fAll mills. tRevised. 





values at Minneapolis, June 25: 
For Dry Sound Wheat 





1 DNS or ND 58 Ib. .......-- $2.22% @2.27% 
12.00% Protein 2.25% @2.30% 
13.00% Protein @2.36% 
14.00% Protein ... @2.39% 
15.00% Protein @2.41% 
16.00% Protein @2.47% 
i¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Wey 9: FERGRE  S. . ints be dp das vesaeors 1@ 3¢ 
IGG > WEE < 05d ccane serie 6 buh 4006 2@ 7¢ 
ae ee, OL Pees pes Pore 4@10¢ 
Bias. DB WHRGGR ois adc chides te samaboson 6@16¢ 


Activity .was limited in Pacific 
Northwest grain circles, but prices 
on ,soft..white wheat advanced to 
around $2:32:bu. at the close of the 
week for spot cars. There was a 
shortage of spot wheat and buyers 
needing cars were forced to pay top 
prices. New wheat should be on track 
in another week or 10 days. Harvest 
will be earlier than usual. 
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CCC Grain Buyers Idle, Except 
for 1948 Price Support Takings 


WASHINGTON — Inconsequential 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration grain procurements last week 
indicates that the government buying 
office is weathering the customary 
wheat harvest price squalls under the 
protection of the distress loan pro- 
gram. PMA procurement of all grains , 
last week amounted to slightly more 
than a half million bushels, although 
it continued to acquire grains under 
price support obligations for the 1948 
crop. 

No stimulation to PMA activities is 
expected until the economic coopera- 
tion administration appropriation bill 
clears Congress. As things stand now 
it is unlikely that the ECA money 
bill will be approved until after the 
July 4 recess. There are no indica- 
tions as to how Congress will react to 
the many criticisms of the ECA ap- 
propriation request, but it has been 
learned that the cotton interests ob- 
jected to the proposed cut in cotton 
procurement authorizations, forecast 
by the ECA if a-billion dollars is to 
be lopped off this year’s budget. 

Most of: the grain acquired by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. last week 
was taken over under 1948 crop price 
support programs. Price support 
acquisitions totaled 13,359,344 bu. 
wheat, barley, grain sorghums and 
corn. Market purchases, in addition, 
totaled 580,655 bu. wheat, barley, and 
grain sorghums. No flour was bought. 

Cumulative purchases and price 
support acquisitions since July 1, 
1948, through June 24, 1949, totaled 
546,591,240 bu. wheat, corn, barley, 
rye, oats and grain sorghums and 14,- 
346,400 sacks (31,402,636 bu.-wheat 
equivalent) of flour. Of these quanti- 
ties 149,021,167 bu. wheat, barley, rye, 
corn, grain sorghums and oats, were 
acquired through price support. 


Last week’s purchases and cumu- 
lative purchases were as follows: 





July 1, '48- 
June 17-24 June 24,’°49 
- —_— _ (Bushels) 
, | Saree 11,029,218 *413,987,295 
Flour (wheat 
BOUIVORGEG. ice baa eee 31,402,636 
RSG OT oa 0 oh 09s i0.0,6 22,475 *23,069,088 
Grain sorghums .. 1,668,950 29,513,173 
A A TREY 5 Oey 59,620 *5,882,930 
COP ete brssedees: ete bees 5,660,368 
ee me 1,159,736 68,477,886 
vs | ere 113,939,999 1577,993,876 
*Revised. 


tincludes 10,859,218 bu. wheat, 21,440 bu. 
barley, 1,318,950 bu. grain sorghums and 
1,159,736 bu, corn acquired under price sup- 
port, 

tincludes 123,537,234 bu. wheat, 56,503,363 
bu. barley, 2,355,063 bu. corn, 31,476 bu. rye, 
16,674,123 bu. grain sorghums and 919,908 
bu. oats acquired under price support. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Continues to 
Stand Back on New 
Crop Wheat Buying 


KANSAS. CITY—Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. continues to stand on the 
sidelines despite the enlargement of 
new crop wheat movement in the 
Southwest. 


The agency purchased only very 
small lots occasionally during the 
past week and continued the buying 
method of being open for offers, but 
not bidding for wheat at any spe- 
cific level. Total purchases for the 
week in the Kansas City area 
amounted to approximately 170,000 
bu. 

Trade indications: were that. the 
agency would pay for No. 1 hard 
winter about 11¢ over Chicago July 
Gulf basis in store, immediate deliv- 














FEDERATION EXHIBIT — Dr. Evan Wright, Kansas State Board of 
Health, Topeka, Kansas, and secretary-treasurer of the Association of 
Food and Drug Officials of the U.S., uses a “black light” viewing box 
to determine whether a sample of flour has been enriched with riboflavin 
at a display prepared by the technical service department of the Millers 
National Federation during the recent annual conference of the food 
and drug officials in Chicago. In the test which was demonstrated to the 
officials, small amounts of a known enriched flour, a known unenriched 
flour and the flour under examination are slicked on a sheet of glass, mois- 
tened with water and the samples placed under an ultraviolet light in the © 
instrument. If riboflavin is present, it gives the flour a yellow fluorescent 
color. Sections of sliced bread, when viewed under the black light also 
have this same yellow color if riboflavin is present. A quick test for 
niacin was =lso demonstrated for the food and drug officials. The exhibit 
was prepared to demonstrate the ease and rapidity of testing flour for en- 
richment ingredients because in a few states, the federation explained, 
there has been opposition on the part of regulatory officials to enrich- 
ment laws because of the erroneous belief that enforcement would in- 
volve expenditure of enormous amounts of money and time. The ¢xhibit 
was supervised by Roy K. Durham, director of the federation’s technical 


service department. 
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NINE MAN TEAM—Photographed in a wheat field on the Uhimann farm 
near Kansas City in connection with the field day of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. June 17, this team represents the forces contributing 
to the production of better bakery products. Left to right, they are: 
Standing—Paul Schlagel, wheat farmer, Johnson county, Kansas; R. I. 
Throckmorton, .director, Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station; Ar- 
thur Vos, Jr., president, American Bakers Assn.; A. W. Koss, Purity 
Bakeries, Chicago, and Henry H. Cate, president, Flour Mills of America, 
Kansas City. Kneeling—C. E. Skiver, Manhattan, Kansas, field director, 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn.; Harry Meyer, wheat farmer, John- 
son county, Kansas; Jess B. Smith, Kansas City, president, Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn., and Charles Ritz, president, International Milling 


Co., Minneapolis. 





ery of warehouse receipts. Track 
basis was reported to be 9%4¢ over, 
but the agency was not interested in 
wheat in that position. This price 
basis was too low to interest sell- 
ers, who also have in mind the fact 
that there is no guarantee of length 
of storage time on grain sold to the 
government now. 


The inactivity of the CCC is in 
sharp contrast to the situation a 
year ago. This season the government 
agency has taken not much over 
200,000 bu. of new crop wheat from 
the Southwest. A year ago, CCC 
June purchases were around 31 mil- 
lion bushels and July purchases 


‘about 51 million bushels. 


One difference is that last year the 
agency completed the 1947-48 sea- 
son with only a modest working stock 
of wheat as a carry-over. This year 
the government already has -taken 
over 125 million bushels on defaulted 
loans and has no urgent need to buy 
since it may wind up owning close to 
200 million bushels of last year’s 
crop. 

Total CCC purchases in the open 
market last year were around 290 
million bushels. So far as actual ex- 
port needs are concerned, only a 
small amount of wheat would have 
to be purchased this season. How- 
ever, CCC undoubtedly will do some 
buying of a price support nature and 
try to keep values somewhere near 
the loan’ basis for the year as a 
whole. Just when this buying will 
be done and how much is a major 
market question. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPRING WHEAT PROSPECTS 
SLIP; STILL FAIR TO GOOD 


MINNEAPOLIS — Northwest 
weather was favorable for good prog- 
ress of the small grain and flax crops, 
says the Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Earliest fields are filling in the south- 
ern districts and are heading in the 
northernmost districts. Straw will be 








short in less favored areas. Wide- 
spread and significant injury occurred 
last week from aphids. This insect 
has been most damaging in north- 
eastern South Dakota and south cen- 
tral North Dakota, although heavy 
local infestations have been reported 
north of Devils Lake. Instances of 
total destruction by the bug are 
rather rare, but the over-all effect 
is bound to be considerable. Attempts 
at control to date have not been gen- 
eral. Grain prospects slipped appre- 
ciably during the week, but still war- 
rant a fair to good rating. 

The weather last week was not 
tailor made for corn but that crop 
made very good progress. Many fields 
are 24 to 30 in. high. Moisture is ade- 
quate in most of the commercial 
area. As expected, corn borer eggs 
are being counted in large numbers 
and control measures are under way. 
At the moment the corn crop looks 
good to very good. 


——“BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. SANFORD EVANS DIES 
AT WINNIPEG JUNE 27 


WINNIPEG — W. Sanford Evans, 
80, president of the Sanford Evans 
Statistical Service, died at his home 
here June 27. Mr. Evans’ statistcia! 
service covered all phases of agri 
culturaly statistics; particularly ce 
reals, and through his work he wa: 
closely associated with the grai 
trade. Trade on the Winnipeg Grai: 
Exchange’ was suspended for tw: 
minutes June 27 out of respect to his 
memory. 

A former mayor of Winnipeg and 
a member of the Manitoba legisla- 
ture for 14 years, he was also dt one 
time editor of the Winnipeg Tele- 
gram. Mr. Evans was director of 
several large companies, including 
the Bank of Montreal, and served 
on several commissions, including the 
Stamp Grain Inquiry Commission 
named by the Dominion government 
in 1931. 
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~WASHINGTON—tThe largest pros- 
pective wheat supplies on record and 
a slight falling off in demand are pro- 
ducing difficult distribution problems 
for wheat producers, the Bureau of 
ricultural Economics statés in its 
ne 23 summary of the wheat situa- 
fon. 
Emergency measures, including in- 
greased farm storage facilities and a 
distressed wheat loan program,  to- 
gether with possible acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas, are ex- 
pected to hold average farm prices 
for 1949 wheat near the loan level, 
the bureau says, but during the peak 
of the harvest they may fall consid- 
erably below the loan. 

U.S. wheat supplies for 1949-50 are 
now estimated at about 1,635 million 
bushels. This would be the largest on 
record, exceeding slightly the 1,600 
million in 1942-43. Domestic disappear- 
ance may total 685 million. bushels 
(about 480 for civilian food, 125 for 
feed and 80 for seed). This would 
leave approximately 950 million bush- 
els available for export in 1949-50 
and carry-over July 1, 1950. If ex- 
ports from the U.S. total 450 million 
bushels, the carry-over July 1, 1950, 
would be about 500 million bushels. 
The size of exports will depend upon 
the way the crops finally turn out 
in both exporting and importing coun- 
tries. In addition, foreign aid policies 
of this country will continue to be 
very important in determining U.S. 
exports. 


European Crops Lower 

Crop conditions in Europe point 
to a bread grain production below 
that of the favorable 1948 postwar 
year, when the wheat crop was only 
8% below the 1935-39 average and 
the rye crop 13% below its prewar 
average. However, prospects for both 
crops are considerably above the out- 
turns in the 1947 drouth year. 

The intended wheat acreage for all 
Canada was reported at 27 million 
acres, an increase of 12% compared 
with the actual seedings of 24.1 mil- 
lion acres in 1948. Timely rains have 
fallen over wide areas in the prairie 
provinces and have materially im- 
proved prospects in that area. De- 
Spite the improvement, moisture re- 
Serves remain far below normal over 
important producing areas, and fre- 
quent rains during the growing sea- 
Son will be required to produce a 
Satisfactory crop. 


Consider Marketing Quotas 


As a result of favorable crop pros- 
pects, acreage allotments and pos- 
sibly marketing quotas may be re- 
quired for the 1950 crop in the US. 
The Department of Agriculture re- 
cently issued a notice that the secre- 
tary is studying the wheat supply 
Situation to determine whether mar- 
keting quotas should be proclaimed 
for 1950-51. If quotas are necessary, 
such a proclamation will be issued 
at an early date. If marketing quotas 
are proclaimed, approval of at least 
two thirds of the growers voting in a 
referendum would be required to put 
them into effect. Even if marketing 
quotas are not put into effect for 
the 1950-crop, it is likely that acre- 
age allotments will be used to aid 
in carrying out price support pro- 
grams, 

Liberalization of the loan program 
and provisions for the construction of 
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additional storage space were an- 
nounced June 7. These include: (1) 
“Distress” loans will be made on 
wheat in temporary storage and on 
wheat piled on the ground in the 
open in certain areas at 75% of the 
full support level. (2) The govern- 
ment will try to find suitable emer- 
gency storage in areas where it is 
not feasible for farmers to leave 
wheat in the open or in other tem- 


k ecord Prospective Wheat Supplies 
_and Lower Demand Causing Problems 


porary storage. (3) Loans will be 
made available to farmers to build 
farm storage at 4% interest with 
five years in which to pay. (4) CCC 
may purchase and erect storage fa- 
cilities for its own grain when other 
facilities are not available. 


Carry-over 300 Million 


On the basis of supplies and esti- 
mated disappearance, the carry-over 
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July 1 of this year is expected to 
total about 300 million bushels. Dis- 
appearance probably will total about 
1,180 million bushels, consisting of 
about 480 million for food, 20@ mil- 
lion for feed and seed and 500 mil- 
lion for export. Supplies of 1,484 mil- 
lion bushels came from a carry-over 
July 1, 1948, of 196 million and a 
crop of 1,288 million. With exports 
of 500 million bushels, 1948-49 will 
be the fourth consecutive year in 
which U.S. exports have set a new 
record. 

Wheat prices broke sharply May 
27, after having been above the loan 
rate almost all of the month. While 


(Continued on page 20) 





You need never know 


You need never know when new crop wheats start 
through the rolls—for milling into your favorite 
brands of COMMANDER-LARABEE ‘Bakers Flours’. 

Ample storage facilities for the best selected 
wheats of each year’s crop, supply the right types 
and blends of wheats to keep your COMMANDER- 
LARABEE ‘Bakers Flours’ uniform and true to 
their own standard baking qualities, throughout 
the year. 

There’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE ‘Bakers Flour’ 
for your every baking need. Select those that give 
you best baking results and you need never know 
the unhappy experience of trying to bake new 
raw flours early in the crop season. 

Depend on COMMANDER-LARABEE ‘Bakers Flours’ 
for your complete baking satisfaction, month 
after month, regardless of new crop seasons. 


Southwestern Winter Wheat Flours 
Northwestern Spring Wheat Flours 


“‘Special Purpose’’ Soft Flours 





General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 









I 








mander-Larabee Milling Company 


THE LARRABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kenses City 





COMMANDER MILLING CO Minneepolis 





BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffate 
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WASHINGTON — Criticism of the 
budget request for 1949-50 by the 
Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion misses a bigger and more impor- 
tant target, observers here charge. 
One observer who predicts that Con- 
gress will substantially reduce the 
ECA program from the level ap- 
proved by the House claims that 
progress in Europe is not as great as 
ECA officials contend and that in 
1950 the failure to demonstrate gen- 
uine progress in Western Europe will 
be clearly shown. 

The real target of ECA critics, ac- 
cording to this observer, should be 
the inability of ECA to force a re- 
valuation of currencies, a move that 
is being vigorously opposed by the 
U.K. 

It is suggested in this quarter that 
ECA compel the U.K. to let the 
pound sterling seek its own level 
with other currencies, thereby open- 
ing up normal movement of trade be- 
tween western European nations 
and the Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries. 

Government officials although not 
opposed to such a radical move say 
that this would not work unless the 
U.K. and other foreign countries 
dropped their import controls and 
permitted their nationals to spend 
their currencies freely for products 
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European Currency Revaluation 


Urged by Critic of ECA Policy 


tional policies into conformity with 
the major aim of ECA. 

Other discordant notes in the re- 
covery scheme are to be found in 
the present plans of the U.K. to con- 
clude a bilateral agreement with the 
Argentine for the exchange of oils 
and manufactured goods for meat. 
The ECA administrator, Paul Hoff- 
man, told the Senate this week that 
he did not consider such an arrange- 
ment sound from the point of view 


of the U.S.; since it tended to re- 
strict trade and it has been reported 
that the Department of State has 
asked that final approval of the 
agreement be deferred. 

Recent U.S. visitors to Western Eu- 
rope report that most of these na- 
tions are contemplating a devalua- 
tion of their currencies, but each one 


hesitates to take the first step, fear- 


ing that later actions by others would 
again set up currency imbalances. 
————“BREAOD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
R. GEORGE COWAN DIES 
TORONTO — R. George Cowan, 
former president of Brown’s Bread 





Co., Ltd., died recently in Toronto. - 


Mr. Cowan joined Brown’s Bread 
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Co. in 1919 and was president from 
1930 to 1941. He resigned from the 
company at that time to become 
president of the Ward Baking Co,, 
New York. He retired from busines; 
in 1946 and returned to Toronto. 

———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire—_ 

JOHN WILSON RETIRES 
TORONTO—John Wilson, manag- 
er of Jackson Bakeries, Ltd., Simcoe, 
Ont., was presented with an easy 
chair at a dinner held in his honor 
on the occasion of his retirement re. 
cently. Mr. Wilson remains on the 
board of directors and has been suc. 
ceeded as manager by Leo O’Connor, 
for many years sales manager of the 
Simcoe bakery. 
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and commodities which they desired. May 26, 1949 
In the case of the U.K. such a free- aon 
dom of action would defeat the plans DEPARTMENT OF BARM 
of the present government. If im- 
port controls were to be retained by 
the U.K., for example, while at the ; hati 
same time the pound sterling was noerns ing &@ q 
permitted to drop to a free market To Whom It May ” tea ourselves in pon content of 
evaluation, the purpose of devalua- We have inter ast pa [ gocompiiehed by 
tion would be defeated, government curate [s) 
officials declare, since the UK. could method of more Lumber, er electric measurement s+ 
create an artificial value for the in, flows aucbivity or die ead at a new 1e 
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lowing resolution was adopted: 
“The Hlinois Bakers Assn. pledges 


difficulties: ve but he 





its enthusiastic support to the Bak- 
ers of America Program, and the 
secretary shall be permitted to de- 
vote as much time as possible in 
support of the fund-raising program.” 
Thelma E. (“Ted”) Dallas, Dli- 
nois association secretary, will co- 
ordinate her activities to include ac- 
tive participation in the fund-raising 
program, Mr. Hopkins said. 
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it from , A RICA ANNOUNCES price so low as to affect adversely 
‘om the ss the domestic production of corn in 
becom ff IMPORT DUTY ON FLOUR Costa Rica, > 

ng Co, First quality wheat flour is covered 


US iness An import duty of .16 colon per 
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Walter Wertz Elected Head 


‘onto. 


has been placed on 
wheat flour imported into Costa Rica, 
according to information received by 


by the trade agreement between the 
U.S. and Costa Rica, which estab- 
lished a maximum basic rate of .15 








‘Ss Departm colon per gross kilogram. The decree 
manag- Ld Ae was ieee Ned tere further states that no variation shall 
Simcoe, effective upon publication in La be made in the present officially 
N easy Gaceta, May 20, 1949. (Current U.S. established price for bread. 

honor value of a colon is 17.8094¢.) BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ent re. Wheat flour had been exempt from NAMED MANAGER 

on the all import and other taxes by Decree ANTHONY, KANSAS—J. K. Smith 
— 82 of June 24, 1948. The reason for was named manager of the country 
onnor, this new tax is the considerable re- elevators operated by the Walling- 
of the duction of flour prices abroad which, ford Grain Corp. in Anthony and 

it is considered, would permit a local Hawk, Kansas. 








of Carolinas Bakers’ Group 


MYRTLE BEACH, S.C. — Walter 
Wertz, Palmetto Baking Co., Orange- 
burg, S.C., was elected president of 
Bakers Association of the Carolinas 
at the annual convention held here 
June 11-13. The new vice president 
is Paul Jones, Jones Bros. Bakery, 
Greensboro, N.C., son of O. C. Jones, 
president of Southern Bakers Assn. 

Mrs. Louise Skillman was named 
secretary. She is the wife of W. V. 
Skillman, General Mills representa- 





A REVOLUTIONARY DISCOVERY! 











IT’S EASY TO USE 


1. Simply dip wet bulb thermometer into chemical 
recommended for material you are testing (chemicals 


are furnished.) 


2. Fill container with material you are testing, place 
on agitator base and replace cover. 


. Switch on agitator for 45 seconds. 


3 
4. Determine differential between readings on two 


FLOUR 
HAY 





GRAIN 


BEANS 


LUMBER « COTTON +» TOBACCO 


LEATHER§ > 


WOOL 


Because determining moisture content by means of electric conductivity 
presents so many practical difficulties, the Department of Farm Crops, 
Michigan State College, has developed a wet and dry bulb technique for 
moisture determination which is employed in the Master-Moisture Meter. 


Moisture content is determined easily and simply ‘in less than 1 minute. 
No grinding is required. The probability of getting a highly inaccurate 
reading because of a few wet kernels or fibres coming in contact with 


electrodes is eliminated. 


minations! 
complete safety! 


ORD 


thermometers and refer to chart for moisture content. 


It’s as quick and simple. as that!. 





Ship express collect 


Don’t use tests that are guesses —be sure. 
much at stake to use inaccurate moisture content deter- 
Discard your obsolete equipment and enjoy 


ER TODAY 





purchase price if not satisfied. 
[] Check [j Cash 
Bill us for $. 


[-] Money Order for $ 





NAME 


The Master-Moisture Meter process is based on wet and dry 
bulb thermometers used in connection with harmless chemicals 
and agitation. The cost of testing is low—requires only a 
small amount of electricity and inexpensive chemicals . . . 
and the original cost of the equipment is at a minimum, 
because one of the requirements in our license from Michigan 
State College is a price within the reach of everyone. 


You have too 


We have been granted an exclusive license by Michigan 
State College for the use of their wet and dry bulb moisture 
determination method in our Master-Moisture Meter. 


C. H. BALDWIN CO. 


LANSING 2, MICHIGAN 


mes ees ce ce ee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee cee ee 


C. H. BALDWIN CO., Lansing 2, Mich 


Master-Moisture Meters at $89.50 each. We 
may return the equipment within 15 days after receiving it for a refund of the full 


Date 





enclosed 
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tive, with headquarters at Charlotte, 
N.C. Mrs. Skillman has been serving 
as secretary of Western Carolina 
Retail Bakers Assn. 

Business was cut short to approxi- 
mately two hours for elections and 
announcements. as the convention 
theme was “Friendship-Fellowship” 
and the goal of all was to get to- 
gether for fun and frolic. 

Outstanding event of the meeting 
came when bakers took over enter- 
tainment for an evening, donning 
waiters’ outfits and serving allied rep- 
resentatives. Special approval went 
to Mrs. R. H. Jennings, Jr., wife of 
R. H. Jennings, Jr., Palmetto Bak- 
ing Co., Orangeburg, S.C., as cigaret 
girl, and Mrs. O. C. Jones, wife of 
SBA president. 

Approximately 300 attended, in- 
cluding a record registration of 
ladies. The association membership 
approved plans to continue “vacation 
style” conventions in the future as 
all attending sounded an enthusiastic 
note of praise for the meeting. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. P. WHEELER, 57, GRAIN, 
MILLING VETERAN, DIES 


MINNEAPOLIS — Frederick P. 
Wheeler, 57, a leader in the grain 
and milling business here for many 
years, died at a local hospital June 
23. Mr. Wheeler was president of the 
Crown Elevator Co., the Grandin 
(N.D.) Seed & Grain Co. and the 
Red River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, 
until his retirement because of poor 
health a year ago. 

Born in Minneapolis in 1892, he 
was graduated from the engineering 
school of Yale University. In 1915 
he volunteered as an ambulance driv- 
er and served during World War I, 
before entering business in Minne- 
apolis. After heading the Crown Ele- 
vator Co. here, he became associated 
with William Hommerding in the 
Grandin (N.D.) Grain & Seed Co. | 

Mr. Wheeler became president of 
the Red River firm in 1944, when he 
and Mr. Hommerding purchased the 
majority stock of the company. 

The Fergus Falls mill, a modern 
fireproof plant with a daily capacity 
of about 1,600 sacks, was sold to the 
Bunge Corp., international grain 
firm, in September, 1948, to mark 
the entry of Bunge into the milling 
business in North America. 

Mr. Wheeler was active in local 
civic affairs, and was a member of 
the Minneapolis Club and Woodhill 
Country Club. 

He is survived by his widow, Helen; 
two daughters, Mrs. John Moore, Jr., 
and Sally Wheeler, and two sons, 
William H. and Frederick P. Wheeler, 
Jr., all of Minneapolis. 


BREAD PRICE WAR 
IN TEXAS 


QUANAH, TEXAS — A price war 
knocked the price of 1-Ib. loaves of 
bread down to 6'4,¢ here in mid- 
June. One grocer recently opened a 
branch store in Oklahoma City and 
obtained a bakery to supply both 
stores. He undersold other stores 
here until three of the larger local 
groceries banded together to 1 
idle bakery equipment. The result of 
this competition brought the price of 
bread down to 614¢. 
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IMPERIAL 








IKE a Chinaman, we are an ancestor 

worshipper, too. Except that our in- 
terest is centered on the forebears of the 
wheats that we grind for IMPERIAL 
and VELVET flours. We want only the 
varieties of that which have proved their 
baking merits. That’s why our country 
wheat buyers, just before each harvest, 
make a “grass roots” survey of wheat 
farms in their localities. Then when 
harvest begins we know exactly where 
and what to purchase. And that’s why 
IMPERIAL and VELVET bake so well. 





The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. - GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 





















Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 
Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 


High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 
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ARBA Criticizes 
New Delivered 
Pricing Bill 


WASHINGTON — The Associated 
Retail Bakers of America has regis- 
tered with the House Committee on 
the Judiciary criticisms of the new 
delivered price bill, S. 1008, as amend- 
ed by a House subcommittee follow- 
ing its introduction by Sen. Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.) and pas- 
sage by the Senate. 

The ARBA memorandum, filed by 
its general counsel William A. Quin- 
lan with Rep. Francis E. Walter (D., 
Pa.), chairman of the House subcom- 
mittee, points out that it is question- 
able whether the bill would remove 
the alleged cloud on legality of a 
seller charging a uniform delivered 
price to competing customers where 
delivery or shipping costs vary, and 
that the bill, in addition to failing 
to cover this point clearly, would 
make many ambiguous changes in 
the law that might seriously weaken 
the Robinson-Patman Act provisions 
against price discrimination. 

Copies of the complete text of the 
statement are available on request 
from the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 13. 
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MEXICAN CONFERENCE ON 
LOCUST CONTROL HELD 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the Unit- 
ed Nations has sent technicians to 
represent it at a meeting of Central 
American governments in Mexico to 
plan co-operative efforts toward re- 
ducing damage to crops by locust in- 
festations. , 

The meeting is being held in 
Tapachula, Chiapas, Mexico, at the 
invitation of the Mexican govern- 
ment, June 20-24. Guatemada, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica, along with Mexico, are 
represented. The FAO group is head- 
ed by Dr. L. E. Kirk, chief of the 
plant industry branch of the Agri- 
culture division, and will include Dr. 
C. Logothetis, an entomologist on 
Dr. Kirk’s staff, and A. G. Sandoval, 
liaison officer between FAO and 
Latin American member’ govern- 
ments. 








Wheat Supplies 


(Continued from page 17) 


the seasonal price adjustment to new 
crop conditions ordinarily begins- in 
late May, the decline this year was 
unusually sharp. The price at Kan- 
sas City for No. 2 hard winter wheat 
declined from $2.27 May 26 to $1.94 
May 31, before recovery took place. 
This was 21¢ below the interim loan 
rate recently announced. Last year 
prices declined to about 18¢ below 
the loan. It was to be expected that 
prices would drop to a lower point 
relative to the loan this year than 
last because both the winter wheat 
crop and the carry-over are moder- 
ately larger. The larger -carry-over 
itself would be an important market 
factor were it not that most of it 
will be owned by the CCC or re- 
sealed under loan. With the liberali- 
zation of the provisions to help farm- 
ers store their wheat, prices will not 
decline as low as they would have 
otherwise. 
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Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities ... 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























CANNON VALLEY 


MILLING COMPANY 
FLOUR EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 


> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 

















The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR | 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. ] 








“CREMO”’ 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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YES, 
KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY — 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 






SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
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NO BETTER THAN 
THE BEST 


But Always 
Top Quality 


MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS EXPERIENCE 
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COTTON and BURLAP BAGS 


NEW and USED 


P. 0. DRAWER 2840 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


PHONES: 
9.2682 - 9-2683 - 9-2684 - 9-9776 - 9-0477 - LD 348 - LD 530 

















““WINGOLD” 
Cfor More Than 5O Years | “WuNona” 
Millers of.... ei 


WHoLe WHEAT 


OUALITY Wueat GraHAM 
FLOURS “WINGOLD” 
Rye Fours 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


bad WHEAT and RYE © 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 























BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


4 af/-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. ACME RYE 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator A HIGH QUALITY 
2,000,000 bus. WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


All Grades 


FISHER -FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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More Research in Grain Industry 


Problems Called for by RMA Group 


WASHINGTON—A need for more 
basic research on problems that af- 
fect the grain industry is emphasized 
in recommendations of the Grain Ad- 
visory Committee for work under the 
Research and Marketing Act. The 
recommendations are for the fiscal 
year 1951, which begins a year from 
July 1, The report also carries sug- 
gestions on work of the current year 
and that planned for the fiscal year 
1950. 

UTILIZATION recommendations 
for 1951, inorder of priority are: 

1. Improved or quicker methods 
should be developed for analyzing 
grains as to their proteins, amino 
acids, sugars, oils and other valuable 
elements. 

2. The work on’ developing indus- 
trial and other outlets for grain 
should emphasize new uses, and pres- 
ent work should be expanded to in- 
clude use of fermentation to obtain 
from oilseeds and ceeral foods and 
feed materials that are (a) acceptable 
in flavor and rich in‘ protein or nutri- 
tionally valuable amino acids, pep- 
tides and vitamins for direct con- 
sumption or blending with other 
foods and feeds; (b) development of 
more practical methods of fractionat- 
ing starch, and (c) investigation of 
the use of organic liquids for the 
cleavage of starch. 

3. There should be basic studies of 
the chemical structure of wheat pro- 
teins and their utilization, and the 
effect which various combinations of 
these proteins have on the adapta- 
bility of different wheats to various 
commercial uses. In addition there 
should be more adequate determina- 
tion of whether varieties of wheat 
differ materially with respect to the 
need for maturing or bleaching 
agents, and development of simple 
and inexpensive tests for measuring 
maturing and bleaching requirements. 

4. To increase the foreign markets 
for grain, there should be a study of 
food products used in foreign coun- 
tries (especially the Far East) so 
that similar products could be made 
from U.S. cereals, particularly wheat. 

5. The chemical and physical 
. changes occurring in the corn kernel 
during steeping for wet milling and 
the way in which these changes oc- 
cur, should be determined. 

MARKETING recommendations 
for 1951, in order of priority, are: 

1. Reliable and practical methods 
should be developed for determining 
percentage of moisture in grain un- 
der all the conditions likely to be en- 
countered in grain inspection work. 

2. Research on the conditioning and 
storage of grain, seed and feed should 
be expanded to inclule (a) funda- 
mental studies on the use of infrared 
and dielectric heat (and other ap- 
plications of electric energy) for con- 
ditioning farm commodities; (b) de- 
velopment of improved methods, 
equipment and structures for condi- 
tioning and storage of grain in coun- 
try elevators, and (c) control of in- 
sects and diseases by light and heat. 

3. The analysis of factors affecting 
demand, supply and prices of oats, 
barley and protein feeds should be 
completed, and a study made of other 
feeds, particularly grain sorghums, 
wheat and wheat millfeeds. The work 
should include an analysis of factors 
influencing the marketing, produc- 
tion and utilization of feeds, and the 
use of grains and other feeds by 


classes of livestock, by regions and 
for industrial and feed uses. 

4, Present methods of evaluating 
malting qualities of barley should be 
improved and then used nation-wide 
as a uniform standard for grading 
barley as to malting qualities. 

5. More information is needed for 
all regions as to the economics of 
storing each of the principal grains 
in various places, including farms, 
country elevators, subterminals, ter- 
minals and mills. 

6. There should be a study of the 
costs of trucking grain for various 
distances from farms to country ele- 
vators to help in determining whether 
fewer and larger country elevators 
are desirable. 

PRODUCTION recommendations 
for 1951, listed as to priority, are: 

1. The cooperative national re- 
search program for developing prac- 
tical methods and equipment for 
weed control should be expanded to 
include all areas, especially the Corn 
Belt and the northeastern states. 

2. More adequate testing facilities 
should be developed for determining 
the reaction to disease of new varie- 
ties of wheat, barley, oats and other 
small grains for the north central 
states. 

3. Recommendations as to corn hy- 
brids are: (a) develop high-yielding 
corn hybrids high in oil, amino acids, 
vitamins and other properties asso- 
ciated with high food and feeding 
values; (b) investigate corn diseases 
in the South as a basis for develop- 
ing desirable disease resistant hy- 
brids, and (c) develop high yielding, 
high quality, disease resistant white 
corn hybrids for the feed industry 
uses for which yellow corn is unsat- 
isfactory. 

4. There should be developed: New 
grain sorghum varieties adapted to 
the South, high yielding and resist- 
ant to disease, and cultural and in- 
secticidal controls for insects attack- 
ing sorghums. : 

5. Research in the West on tthe ef- 


fect of phosphates on crop yields 
should include feeding tests on other 
livestock in addition to dairy animals. 

6. The study of the influence of 
mineral soil deficiencies (including 
the minor elements) on yields, com- 
position and nutritive value of crops, 
should include feeding tests on other 
livestock in addition to dairy animals. 


Work Under Way 


The committee made these com- 
ments on RMA work under way: 
Complete in 1950 the work on: (a) 
cooperative grain. dealers’ margins 
and costs, (b) risk bearing in agri- 
cultural production, and (c) compe- 
tition between corn sugar and syrup 
and cane and beet sugars and syrups; 
include use of radio active materials 
as tracers in animal nutrition studies, 
and grain sorghums as one of the 
products for which foreign outlets 
might be developed, and expand work 
on the deterioration and staling of 
bakery products, and on introduction 
and testing of new plants and pres- 
ervation of valuable breeding ma- 
terial. 

The committee also said that in the 
breeding of superior grain varieties 
for the Great Plains, a laboratory 
is needed for testing the resistance 
of new varieties to extremes of tem- 
perature, drouth and other weather 
hazards, and that it is interested 
in the production of buckwheat with 
higher rutin content, which probably 
would come through new varieties 
and better methods of culture. 

The Agricultural Research Policy 
Committee was represented at the 
meeting of the Grain Advisory Com- 
mittee by one of its members, John 
H. Davis, who is executive secretary 
of the National Council of Farm Co- 
operatives. Mr. Davis discussed the 
functions and goals of the ARPC, 
and its relationship to the commodity 
and functional committees set up 
under the RMA. 

Members of the grain committee 
are: chairman, Robert B. Taylor, pro- 








A-C PURIFIER—The newly introduced all-metal purifier manufactured 
by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, captured more than its share 
of the operatives’ attention at the annual convention of the Association 
of Operative Millers, Toronto, May 22-26. The picture above, taken dur- 
ing the convention, shows the purifier in the background, and the men in 
the picture are, in the usual order, W. F. Keller, Harvest Queen Mill 
& Elevator Co., Plainview, Texas; H. K. Swan, manager, grain and chem- 
ical milling machinery section for Allis-Chalmers; Frank Peck, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Buffalo; Martin Kalow, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Enid, Okla., and 
L. W. Grogan, Allis-Chalmers representative in Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ducer, Adams, Ore.; W. A. Barger, 
producer, Larned, Kansas; Atherton 
Bean, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; Herman J. Bollinger, pro- 
ducer, Bottineau, N.D.; Henry L. Cox, 
Corn Products Refining Co., Argo, 
Il.; Lewis G. Graeves, Charles 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington; 
Roy F. Hendrickson, National Fed- 
eration of Grain-Cooperatives, Wash- 
ington; Ed W. Langin, producer, Im- 
perial, Neb.; Herschel D. Newson, 
producer, Columbus, Ind.; Frank A. 
Theis, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co., Kansas City, and John B. Wilson, 
producer, Bowling Green, Ohio. J. R. 


_Allgyer, assistant to the administra- 


tor of the RMA, is executive secre- 
tary of the committee. 
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Fibber and Molly 
Tell Listeners 


About Sandwiches 


CHICAGO — Fibber McGee and 
Molly, who are featured in the Mill- 
ers’ Long Range Program summer 
sandwich advertising, tied in with the 
promotion during a recent broadcast 
in which they made frequent and 
pointed mention of sandwiches. They 
plugged sandwiches on one of their 
last programs before signing off for 
their summer vacation, to return to 
the air Sept. 13. 

The 20 million listeners who tune 
in regularly to hear the radio stars, 
heard sandwiches mentioned eight 
times during the half-hour program. 
Don Quinn, who writes the show, had 
developed a plot involving Fibber and 
his friends building a home for an 
evicted janitor, with frequent time- 
outs for sandwiches and coffee. 

The idea of having Fibber and 
Molly use a radio script featuring 
sandwiches was suggested several 
weeks ago by the publicity depart- 
ment of the Millers’ Long Range Pro- 
gram. It was pointed out that not 
only would the stars be promoting the 
flour industry’s campaign but also it 
would be good business from their 
standpoint to have radio listeners 
think of Fibber and Molly in connec- 
tion with sandwiches since this fa- 
mous pair will be pictured this sum- 
mer in the millers’ advertisements. 
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A-C INTRODUCES NEW 
CIRCLE-CHILL ROLLS 


MILWAUKEE — Allis - Chalmérs 
Mfg. Co. has announced the introduc- 
tion of its Circle-Chill rolls, after 
three years of development and test 
work in co-operation with a leading 
foundry. 

The rolls are centrifugally cast by 
a recently developed casting tech- 
nique. The outer shell consists of 
clear chilled white iron bonded to a 
core of softer gray iron. Depth of the 
chilled outer surface is controlled by 
the casting technique. A-C engineers 
state that the Circle-Chill rolls pro- 
vide greater toughness and longer 
life. They may be obtained with ei- 
ther smooth or corrugated finish. 

A bulletin describing the rolls in 
detail is available from the company. 
Request Bulletin 06B-7218, addressed 
to Allis-Chalmers, 1102A South 70th 
St., Milwaukee. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
NEW ILLINOIS ELEVATOR 

WESTON, ILL. — The Weston 
Grain Co.,a co-operative, has award- 
ed a contract for a new elevator. 
The fireproof concrete structure may 
be completed in time to handle the 
fall crop of corn and soybeans. The 
new elevator will replace a 100,000,- 
bu. structure burned in 1946. 
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‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal market, 

Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesot 








MILLING WHEA EVER PRO- 
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J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D, TINKLEPAUGH * 


The POLAR BEAR label represents 

the best in milling skill and the best in 

fine wheat . . . but it also represents half 
a century in which the 
management of this com- 
pany has made POLAR 
BEAR quality the matter 
of FIRST importance. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


LOCATION 


AcmE~Evans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 
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by CARROLL K. MICHENER 








Budding inte Verse 


A fifth grade pupil in one of the 
public schools at the national capital 
reports to the Washington Star how 
she won a prize for producing a set 
of verses called “The Story of 
Wheat.” She says: 

“We were studying about wheat. 
Our teacher divided the class into 
two groups and I was in the poem 
group. That night most of us looked 
at home for poems about wheat, but 
no one found any, so in our free time 
the next day we went to the school 
library. But no luck there, either. 
One girl came up with the idea of 
making our own poems. It worked 
fine. Mine was called ‘The Story of 
Wheat.’ This is how it goes: 


“I love to see the wheat growing 
high, 
And sun shining down on it from 
the sky. 
Growing there, it looks so pretty 
That when it is cut it seems a 
pity. 
But this wheat of golden brown 
Is made into flour and sent to 
town, 
Then to the bakery and: made 
into bread, 
So that many, many people can 
be fed. 
From there to the store it will 
be taken 
So you can have it, maybe with 
bacon.” 


& & J An Associated Press dis- 
patch from Moscow states that Rus- 
sian scientists have obtained suffi- 
cient seed to allow for the cultiva- 
tion of “BRANCHED WHEAT” on 
a “large planting scale.” The Soviet 
scientists told the AP that, on the 
basis of tests, the branched wheat 
will yield 75 to 112 bu. an acre, com- 
pared with the U.S.S.R. average of 
15 bu. for the common, ordinary, 
everyday variety of wheat that our 
backward (according to the Rus- 
sians) scientists are able to breed. 
& & & Two years ago the Soviet 
plant breeders claimed success in 


their efforts to produce a perennial 
wheat. Now all that remains to be 
done is to transfer the perennial 
growth habit of that wheat to the 
multi-headed wheat which yields so 
well. That may be the announcement 
they’re saving to release two years 
hence. 
e®e:e 
RIPE WHEAT 
There is the interval when wheat 
attains 
Its maximum of golden glory: 
after 
It has pushed upward through re- 
curring rains, 
Before school children, running 
home with laughter, 
Ask eagerly for a lunch of bread 


and jell. 

Now every head is perfect, wheth- 
er spined 

Or awnless, every hollow stem 
is well 

Able to hold its treasure. Now 
men find, 

In gazing at it, undulations flow- 
ing 

Across its yellow sea before soft- 
blowing 


Sweet wind can work a spell upon 
their senses. 

Now waiting until chugging trac- 
tors pull 

Machinery, and harvesting com- 
mences, 

Wheat is a perfect thing, and 
beautiful. 


Elaine V. Emans. 








FIFTY YEARS AGO Benjamin. J. Stock- 
man (right) and Charles L. Roos (left) took 
over as president and general » re- 


manager, 
spectively, the reorganized New Ulm (Minn.) 
Roller Mill Co., then en to be the third 
largest milling company Minnesota in 
point of poem A (800 Sen), The halftones 
from which the accompanying illustrations 
are reproduced, were then an innovation in 
trade journalism. They were prominently 


manager and * ultimately president of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co. He retired in 
1932 after more than 50 years of active as- 
sociation with the milling industry, and died 
in 1939. Mr. Roos, whose death occurred 
in 1941, left New Ulm in 1912 to become as 
sociated with the Hunter Milling Co. at 
Wellington, Kansas. He retired in 1924. 
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Of the process of converting wheat 
and other grains into edible food in 
prehistoric times we know, of course, 
little beyond what can be deduced 
from later evidence and from scanty 
relics. In general, prehistoric man 
pounded his grain, and did not rub 
or roll it; the saddle stone, the earli- 
est form of the real grinding mill, 
belongs to the dawn of recorded his- 
tory. The transition from the pound- 
ing process to one of grinding by 


friction represents the first of the - 


great steps in the development of 
flour milling. It had taken place by 
the time the first enduring records 
of milling industry were made. This 
evolution may, indeed, fairly be said 
to mark the dawn of civilization, and 
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among the savage and: semi-savage 
peoples which have been under ac- 
curate observation in modern times 
it remains true that the develop- 
ment of civilization goes hand in 
hand with the refinement of the mill- 
ing process. 
e@ @ 

When our language was being 
formed by the early Angles and 
Saxons, the words for “land” and 
“bread” were almost synonymous. 
From them we have obtained our 
words “lord” and “lady.” The “owner 
of the soil” was called hlaford, which 
eventually was corrupted to “lord.” 
The “kneader of bread” was called 
hlaetdigge, which was finally pro- 
nounced “lady.” 








Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller .... . 








75 Years Ago: 


The Walter A. Wood Mowing & 
Reaping Machine Co., at Hoosick 
Falls, N.Y., was ready to market a 
self-binder harvester employing a 
wire binder, and other manufactur- 
ers were quick to follow. (Twine 
would not replace wire until later in 
the seventies.) 

There were occasional, but casual 
references to the financial panic pre- 
cipitated by the failure of Jay Cooke, 
financier of the Northern Pacific 
Railway. This disaster resulted in a 
series of bank failures and the clos- 
ing of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. More than 5,000 business 
failures followed, with immediate 
losses totaling $228,500,000 and an 
ultimate loss to the business struc- 
ture of the nation representing three 
times that amount. The panic was 
attributed to the cost of the Civil 
War, excessive railroad building, 
over-trading and inflated credit, fluc- 
tuating currency, and the sinking of 
capital in opening new farming lands 
and in readjusting manufactures to 
new conditions. 


50 Years Ago: 


C. B. Simmons, son of Chester 
Simmons, manager of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., and Richard Woodworth, 
son of J. C. Woodworth, president 
of the Diamond Elevator & Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, -were messmates in 
the 13th regiment of Minnesota vol- 
unteers in Manila. 

The white vs. brown bread contro- 


versy, not even then in its infancy, 
was being waged vigorously. The 
Northwestern Miller reported Brit- 
ish medical findings that “in the case 
of people with irritable intestines 
white bread is to be preferred to 
brown, but in the case of people with 
sluggish bowels brown might be 
preferable.” 


25 Years Ago: 


“The McNary-Haugen Bill,” said 
The Northwestern Miller, “aims to 
lessen the domestic consumption of 
wheat by increasing the price to the 
consumer, and at the same time to 
enlarge the domestic supply by en- 
couraging the farmers to extend 
their ‘wheat acreage. Its title should 
read thus: ‘Raise More Wheat; Eat 
Less Wheat.’ ” 

The people of Kansas were called 
upon to mourn the loss of one whom 
The Northwestern Miller called “the 
state’s greatest and most useful citi- 
zen”—F. D. Coburn, for 20 years 
secretary of the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture. He was a leader in 
wheat culture. 

Joseph Poehlmann of Milwaukee 
became president of the Retail Bak- 
ers Association of America. 

Louis Fusz, president of the Re- 
gina Flour Mill Co., a pioneer mill- 
ing enterprise of St. Louis, Mo., 
died at the age of 85. 

William Silverson, president of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., died at his winter home 
in Miami, Fla. 








Subscription Rates: 1 year $4, 2 
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Add $3 a year for postage to other 
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WILFUL IGNORANCE 


HERE is none so deaf as he who does not 
wish to hear. Therefore, we do not address 

these remarks to the political press agents of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the fel- 
low-traveling editors of the League Reporter, 
published by the American Federation of Labor’s 
League for Political Education. But not every- 
one in the breadstuffs industries knows the facts, 
and we think they are interesting and deserve 
stating again, though they have often before 
been stated and have not escaped even the most 
reluctant of the political ears above mentioned. 

Under the caption, ‘Millers Wax Fat on Grain 
as Farmers Lose Dough,” the League Reporter 
published the following item not long after the 
great New Deal farmer-labor “farm conference” 
in Des Moines, and it has been reprinted widely 
in union labor journals: 

“Don’t blame the farmers for the high cost 
of bread. 

“It’s the millers and bakers—not the farmers 
—who are cleaning up at the expense of Ameri- 
can workers. 

“In January, 1948, a farmer averaged $2.81 
for a bushel of wheat. Last month, he got about 
$2. That is nearly one third less. 

“But in January, 1948, a pound loaf of bread 
averaged 14.2¢. In March, 1949, the latest month 
for which figures are available, it averaged 14.5¢ 
—an increase of .3 of a cent. 

“Such is the story: While wheat income to 
farmers has dropped, the retail price of bread 
has gone up. So have the profits of bakers.” 

The conclusions and statements of opinion 
are, of course, ludicrous—particularly the wax- 
ing fat of millers. To some extent the statistics 
are correct, so far as they go. The Bureau of La- 
bor is authority for the record wheat price of 
$2.81 in January, 1948, but this peak was short- 
lived and did not reflect itself in higher bread 
prices. It would have been fairer to take the 
1947-48 crop-year average, $2.29. As for bread, 
the Bureau of Labor figure showing the March, 
1949, average retail price was 14¢, not 14.5¢. This, 
of course, was .2¢ less than in January, 1948. 
Here, again, it would have been better to take 
the yearly average price, which for 1948 was 
13.9¢. Fluctuations of .1¢ either way would not, 
of course, be considered critical. 

On the. side of omission, however, the most 
serious mispresentation in this political canard is 
that it presents no statistics to show increased 
profits for either millers or bakers. Indeed, this 
would have been very difficult to do. But more 
than .this, since union labor speaks, and since 
Department of Labor figures are readily avail- 
able, would it not have been proper to show the 
record of increased labor costs which must be 
absorbed into the price of bread? 

Wages represent 30% of the cost of making 
a loaf of bread. Average weekly earnings in the 
baking industry in February, 1948, were $49.30. 
In February of this year (latest figure available), 
they were $51.30. Since 1939 there has been an 
overall increase of more than 85%. But wages 
inside the bakery are not the only labor costs 
that reflect themselves into the loaf of bread. 
All the way from the farm to the grocer there 
are increased labor costs that must be made a 
part of the retailer’s price. These wage costs are 
in everything the baker must buy—equipment, 
ingredients, services. 

Wheat flour and all‘the other ingredients ac- 
count for less than half of the cost of bread. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the price of wheat is 
not the controlling factor in setting the price of 
bread. Bakers are individual merchants, large 
and small, whose production costs and retail 
prices vary widely from town to town. They are 
governed by strong, continuing free competition 
and by localized factors of transportation, pro- 
duction cost and distribution charges. Wheat price 
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fluctuations do not appreciably influence them, 
as is clearly shown by the historical record. 

In their self-serving attacks upon all those 
who are concerned with putting the baker’s prod- 
ucts upon America’s tables, the autocratic labor- 
ite and the bureaucratic government lobbyist 
studiously avoid one aspect of bread pricing that 
should always be given primary’ consideration. 
Despite skyrocketing production costs, the retail 
price of bread has increased less than that of 
any other major food. The percentage of advance 
in bread prices has been about half the percent- 
age increase of all foods. Or, to put it the other 
way around, bread justifiably could have gone 
up, not merely to 14¢ lb. but to as much as 25¢ 
or more a pound. That it did not should be to a 
large extent credited to the total lack of any 
desire or attempt on the part of either millers 
or bakers to gouge the public. Finally, it is con- 
clusive evidence that the competitive nature of 
the breadstuffs industries is so fixed and so pow- 
erful as to warrant complete public confidence 
that whatever the price of bread may be it is a 
fair price and that the loaf itself is well worth 
all that anyone ever pays for it. 


“TAXPAYER: PLEASE REMIT 


HE International Wheat Agreement isn’t of- 

ficially in operation but already it is in effect, 
so far as the American taxpayer is concerned. It 
is taking money out of his pocket—an advance 
payment on what promises to be a pretty big ac- 
count. 

In spite of the fact that our granaries are 
bursting with old wheat and a tremendous new crop 
threatens to create whole new mountain ranges 
of wheat piles (under government loan), Europe 
has nearly ceased to buy and is scraping along on 
minimum supplies until Aug. 1 rolls round and the 
simple magic of the wheat agreement lops 50¢ 
bu. off the.price that now has to be paid. This 
tidy saving to foreign buyers can come from no- 
where else than the pocket of the American tax- 
payer. 

Such a state of affairs as this was not unex- 
pected by critics of the wheat agreement, and per- 
haps some of the proponents thought of it too. 
But the taxpayer’s role in this grand internation- 
al experiment has not troubled the proponents 
overmuch. The advance payment, in any case, is 
trifling when set beside the longtime cost. Mr. 
Taxpayer must become accustomed to it, and why 
not a little preliminary conditioning? 

The hand that digs up tax money to support agri- 
cutural prices is already pretty calloused, but a real 
blistering lies ahead. Hitherto the direct assault 
on the public purse has been more or less limited 
to the government’s losses on support operations, 
plus the general extravagance of maintaining ag- 
ricultural bureaucracy in the style to which it is 
accustomed and the wasted earning power of a 
tremendous capital appropriated for these opera- 
tions. But now, under the wheat agreement, there 
is to be another far more grievous assault to make 
up the difference between domestic selling prices 
and foreign buying prices, as fixed by the wheat 
pact. This pocketbook impost will apply to all the 
wheat exported under the agreement, not mere- 
ly to the Commodity Credit Corp.’s holdings. 
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Too often forgotten by the planners, and per- 
haps even by the taxpayer, is the huge indirect 
pilfering of America’s pocketbook which is in- 
volved in the price support program. Unsupported 
commodities have followed the supported com- 
modities in their upward spiraling, and the whole 
domestic economy has reflected this price infla- 
tion. Now, to the burden of the domestic subsidy 
to farmers must be added the new burden of sub- 
sidizing the foreign consumer. 


ee ®@ 
A MILL WITH PERSONALITY 


T is not unusual that a great business enter- 

prise should take upon itself the character and 
reputation of its founders or of some outstanding 
personality concerned to a major degree in its 
further upbuilding. But this is especially note- 
worthy in the case of the New Era Milling Co., 
which is celebrating its 50th anniversary. An ac- 
count of the commemoration appears elsewhere 
in this issue of The Northwestern Miller. 

Andrew J. Hunt, founder of the Arkansas 
City enterprise, was a great man among millers 
and an outstanding personality among men. His 
memory is held in particular regard by the older 
members of this publication’s staff, and their val- 
uation of his friendship and personal worth has 
carried over into the estimation of the rest of the 
organization. A large framed portrait of Mr. 
Hunt hangs in one of the most conspicuous places 
available for such mementoes on the walls of The 
Northwestern Miller’s home office in Minneaoplis, 
and other such pictures are constant reminders 
of him in offices of the company elsewhere. 

To speak thus of the founder is perhaps dis- 
proportionate praise in view of the high charac- 
ter of his successors in the New Era manage- 
ment. In the Sowden family, which now has con- 
tributed a third generation to conduct of the en- 
terprise, the mill has had a large added measure 
of good fortune deriving from effective executive 
direction and the prestige that comes from good 
men. The mill and its men have reason for mu- 
tual congratulation. They have made a name in 
the industry and have earned its good will. 


ROAD TO DISILLUSIONMENT 


T becomes increasingly obvious that the gov- 

ernment of Canada and the farmers of the 
western provinces who cling to their demand 
for governmental control of the handling and 
sale of wheat are on the wrong track. They will 
never succeed in making that plan of merchandis- 
ing work. Wherever it has been tried it has 
failed to produce results that are satisfactory 
either to the growers, the government or the 
importing trades of importing countries. 

The plan is too inflexible to succeed in pleas- 
ing both of the parties to that kind of trading, 
and most of the farmers who have been respon- 
sible for it are now aware of its defects. By no 
means all of them have so far had the courage 
to confess their disillusionment, but their num- 
ber grows and their frankness increases. An- 
other year will probably completely disillusion 
the more stubborn ones. 

Meantime the tide of this socialistic experi- 
ment in agricultural economics moves stubborn- 
ly onward under bureaucratic pressure and the 
accumulated momentum of governmental con- 
trols. The Dominion Department of Trade and 
Commerce has announced that, commencing Aug. 
1, the Canadian Wheat Board will be the sole 
marketing agency for coarse grains, completely 
supplanting the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. Specu- 
lation arises immediately as to the fate of the 
exchange. If it is destroyed the agriculture it has 
so faithfully and effectively served must surely 
come the sooner to rue the day when all th 
train of events began. , 


THE 





LABORATORY INSPECTION—A. P. Emrie, head of the Kansas State 
Grain Inspection Department, and Gov. Frank Carlson head the line 
for a buffet luncheon served during the opening of the inspection de- 
partment’s enlarged laboratory at Hutchinson June 17. The department 
has taken over virtually all of the ninth floor of a Hutchinson office build- 
ing in its expansion. A dust-collecting and fume-exhausting system is one 
of the features of the new laboratory. The laboratory is equipped to run 
protein analyses on 304 samples simultaneously. The inspection depart- 
ment force at Hutchinson numbers approximately 70. 





July Through October: 





Bakers’ National Consumer 
Ads to Feature Sandwiches 


CHICAGO — Tempting, appetizing 
sandwiches will be featured in the 
full-page, four-color advertisements 
of the Bakers of America Program 
scheduled to appear from July 
through October in Life, McCall’s 
and the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

& cool-looking sandwich plate is 
shown in the July ad, with a caption 
pointing out that “enriched bread 
(the kind a baker bakes) gives you 
more energy for less money than any 
other basic food, and sandwiches like 
this are wonderful ways to enjoy it.” 
The sandwich is supplemented by 
fresh green onions, ripe and green 
olives, and potato chips. A second 
picture shows two kinds of pie, with 
the. caption stating that “pie is the 
perfect dessert to top off any meal.” 

Summer-time is picnic time so the 
August ad shows a scene with a 
sandwich on the picnic table with 
an attractively packed picnic basket 
nearby. Cake is suggested in the 
lower illustration for the picnic des- 
sert. 


School Lunch Box Featured 


About 32 million children return 
to school in September, so the school 
lunch box will be featured in the 
program’s ads during this month. 
Sweet rolls, doughnuts and coffee 
cake are featured in another illus- 
tration. 

October’s main illustration shows 
a wood-working shop with an appe- 
tizing sandwich for hungry workmen. 
Cherry. and cream pies share the 
honors in the second picture. 

Luncheon meats, cheese, potato 
chips, olives, tomatoes, apples and 
milk are included in the various ads, 
offering the possibility of “related 
item” merchandising of bread with 
these products. 

In addition to the summer sand- 
wich ad schedule, a program of pub- 
licity on many sandwich possibilities 
will appear in hundreds of newspa- 
pers throughout the summer. Also, 


women’s radio commentators and 
television programs will feature 
sandwiches made with enriched 
bread. 


Recipe Contests Planned 


Arrangements have been made 
with a number of radio stations 
throughout the country to conduct 
sandwich recipe contests. There will 
be prizes for winning homemakers in 
each city, with a grand prize for the 
national winner. 

Further supplementing the summer 
sandwich promotion is a new booklet 
entitled “Sandwiches Around-the- 
Clock,” which is being made avail- 
able to bakers for their own sum- 
mertime sandwich promotions. Sand- 
which ideas for children, teen-agers, 
and working men, along with sugges- 
tions for lunches, snacks, picnics and 
parties are included in this 12-page 
booklet printed in two colors on 
tinted paper. 

The Bakers of America summer 
sandwich promotion coincides with 
the Millers Long Range Program 
whose national advertisements are 
featuring favorite picnic sandwiches 
of famous personalities. A full page 
ad is scheduled to appear during the 
summer months in 21 publications. 
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RODNEY SAFETY CONTEST 
WON BY RUSSELL WORKERS 


KANSAS CITY—Employees of the 
Russell, Kansas, plant of the Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City, won first 
place in the company’s plant safety 
contest which ended May 31. To cele- 
brate the event, employees and their 
families were guests at a banquet 
and dance, at which the safety trophy 
was awarded to the plant personnel. 

C. C. Williams of the Kansas City 
Employers Mutual Insurance Co., 
presented the plaque to Fred W. Hut- 
tie, Sr., chairman of the mill’s safety 
committee. Other speakers at the 
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banquet were O. C.. (Jack) Spohn, 
superintendent of the mill, and W. 
Don Mohler, Kansas City, personnel 
director for the milling company. Mr. 
Mohler congratulated the Russell 
staff on their achievement and paid 
tribute to the part that each in- 
dividual played in setting the pace 
for the year. 

The Russell mill had no lost-time 
accidents during the first 11 months 
of the year and finished the full year 
with only one lost-time mishap. The 
contestt is conducted each year 
among all of the company’s plants. 
Regular safety meetings are held 
semi-monthly for purposes of in- 
struction and reminder. 
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BREAD STALING STUDY 
REVIEWED BY COUNCIL 


NEW YORK—The progress being 
made on the study of bread staling 
was discussed at a recent meeting of 
the Baking Industry Research Advi- 
sory Council here. The council, a com- 
mittee set up by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is composed of 
leading scientific experts in the bak- 
ing industry with Lewis G. Graeves, 
Chas. Schneider Baking Co., Wash- 
ington, as chairman and Joseph M. 
Creed, American Bakers Assn., Wash- 
ington, as secretary. 

In the absence of Mr. Graeves, 
Philip Talbott, USDA project leader, 
presided at the meeting at which was 
discussed the progress being made on 
the problem of staling at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, under the 
direction of Dr. William B. Bradley. 
The study of the fundamentals of 
bread staling is being supported by 
funds from the USDA. 

A special publications committee 
was appointed to consider the fac- 
tors involved in the publication of the 
reports based on the project of bread 
staling. Members of this newly- 
formed committee are: George Gar- 
natz, Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, chairman; Charles Gla- 
bau, Bakers Weekly, New York, and 
Dr. William B. Bradley, American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago. 

The committee approved a joint 
exhibit of AIB laboratories and the 
Department of Agriculture on the 
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bread staling project. This exhibit 
will be prepared for the 1949 Bak- 
ing Industry Exposition in Atlantic 
City next October. The, prospective 
plans call for the use of a demonstra- 
tion type exhibit. 

At the conclusion of this meeting, 
a motion was adopted which com- 
mends the AIB personnel for the 
excellent manner in which they 
planned and performed the experi- 
mental work on the staking study. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


T. H. MAHLKE NEW HEAD 
OF MINNESOTA BAKERS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Ted H. Mahlke, 
Mahlke Baking Co., Winona has 
been elected president of the As- 
sociated Bakers of Minnesota, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by 
J. M. Long, secretary of the organi- 
zation. 

Martin Olson, Bungalow Bakery, 
St. Paul, was named vice president 
of the bakers’ group, and George 
Abel, F. W. Ramaley Co., St. Paul, 
treasurer. Harry Sunder, Heartman, 
Inc., Duluth, was installed as finan- 
cial secretary, and Mr. Long was 
returned as secretary. 

Tom Van Meter, Park Region Bak- 
ery, Fergus Falls, was chosen for 
another term as director from the 
association’s District 5, a post which 
was not filled during the May con- 
vention of the association. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW RECORD SET IN 
GRAIN SHIP LOADING 


HOUSTON—With five grain ships 
waiting to get under the spout 
to lift grain for Europe, there was 
no.. time to waste at a local grain 
elevator recently—so a speed record 
for all Gulf ports was set here in 
the loading out of the SS Joseph W. 
Folk. It took just 9 hours and 10 
minutes to lift more than 10,000 
tons of wheat. The usual time to load 
that amount is about 16 hours. 

— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SEED GROWERS ELECT 

TORONTO — At the annual con- 
vention of the Canadian Seed Grow- 
ers Assn. held in Edmonton recently, 
H. P. Wright, Calgary, was reelect- 
ed president. 




















BETTER HOUSEKEEPING — The U. 8S. Hoffman Machinery Co. ex- 
hibit at the annual convention of the Association of Operative Millers, 
Toronto, Ont., May 22-26, included an operating unit of the company’s 
heavy-duty vacuum-cleaning system for use in flour mills. Shown in the 
Hoffman exhibit booth are, in the usual order, L. B. Hardtla, Hoffman 
representative, with H. H. Collier and Carl Gottschalk, both with the 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 





















Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 

















“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
gas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 











“Golden Loaf” r=’: 00 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








Garland Milling 


CORPORATION 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
GREENSBURG, IND. 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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Canada Nears End 


of Year’s Wheat 
Contract Exports 


WINNIPEG — With three months 
of the current crop year to go, Can- 
ada, at the end of April, had exported 
to the U.K. more than 105 million 
bushels of wheat and flour, and was 
less than 35 million bushels short of 
the commitment under the Canada- 
U.K. wheat agreement. It is expected 
that the wheat agreement total of 
140 million bushels, supplemented by 
the additional 100,000 tons of flour 
negotiated by Trade Minister Howe 
recently, will be completed by the 
end of July, when the 1948-49 crop 
year ends. 

For the nine-month period ending 
with April the U.K. took 88,280,000 
bu. wheat and 17,577,000 bu. in the 
form of flour. These totals were de- 
ductible from the total exports to 
all destinations aggregating almost 
152 million bushels for the nine- 
month period. The latter included 
37,854,000 bu. in the form of flour. 

Countries outside of the British 
Empire for the nine months under re- 
view took 12,842,000 bu. in the form 
of flour and 12,688,000 bu. as wheat. 

The largest individual buyer of 
wheat outside of the U.K. was India, 
with clearances to that destination 
topping 7,500,000 bu. Switzerland was 
next, with 3,067,000 bu., and Italy 
third, with 2,739,000 bu. Apart from 
the U.K. the heaviest flour exports 
went to Syria and amounted to 2,- 
497,000 bu. in terms of wheat. Next 
were Italy, 2,200,000; Philippine 
Islands, 2,025,000; Trinidad-Tobago, 
1,744,000; Venezuela, 1,352,000, and 
Newfoundland 1,051,000 bu. in the 
form of flour. 

Including the above mentioned 
countries, the flour exports for the 
nine-month period went to a total 
of 75 destinations, while wheat went 
to a total of 29 destinations. 

Wheat flour exports for the month 
of April alone totaled 3,920,000 bu., 
which included 2,730,000 bu. to Brit- 
ish Empire countries. Of this figure 
the equivalent of 2,144,000 bu. in the 
form of flour went to the U.K. Ex- 
ports of wheat for April climbed to 
13,768,000 bu., with only 2,073,000 
going to non-Empire countries. The 
U.K. took slightly more than 9 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat in that month. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR OPENS 


PARIS, ILL. — Officials of the 
Rardin Grain Co., with main offices at 
Kansas, Ill., has announced the re- 
cent opening of a grain elevator at, 
Vermilion with Carl Perisho, man- 
ager. The grain company, which op- 
erates three other grain elvators and 
a feed manufacturing plant in Illinois, 
and one elevator in Indiana, leased 
the Vermilion elevator from E. P. 
Huston of Paris. Repairs on the ele- 
vator roof and loading and unloading 
facilities were recently completed to 
receive the new crop, according to 
company officials. 

——SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
GEORGE C. HILLIER NAMED 
TORONTO — George C. Hillier, 

Toronto, has recently become asso- 
ciated with Food Materials, Ltd., 
Winnipeg, as its eastern represen- 
tative, with headquarters in Toronto. 
Mr. Hillier is an active member of 
the Bakery Production Club of On- 
tario and the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, Ontario division. 
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SAFE, SURE gx 


with 








REGISTERED 


THE 4-WAY GRAIN FUMIGANT 


Tetrafume kills all forms of insects, 
whether eggs, larvae or adults! Leaves 
no odor, taste or stain on grain of 
sacking. 


4-WAY PROTECTION... 


(1) Tetrafume kills weevils and other 
insects in grain. (2) Removes musty or 
ground odors. (3) Lowers temperature of 
the grain, cuts danger of heat damage. 
(4) Retards damage from high moisture 





content. FREE 
Does Not Burn or Explode F BOOK 
Tetrafume is safe and easy to use. It is 


sprinkled directly on the grain and re- 
leases a heavy gas which slowly settles Fully explains how to protect 
through the grain, giving complete pene- your grain from damage by 
tration. Safe to handle. Non-poisonous. insects, heat, moisture, odors, 
See your Douglas salesman—or write rats and mice. Write today. 


1324- 9.1 West 12th St. 
BRANCH WAREHOUSES: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA; SPOKANE, WASHINGTON; 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA; PORTLAND, OREGON 








For Better Milling Wheat: 
Analyzed for Baking Strength, 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Victor 4384 
Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ask for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, mrSSOURS 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 





TORONTO—One of the most perti- 
nent speeches made in the recent 
federal election campaign, was de- 
livered in the city of Quebec 
by Stanley Jones, president of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange. His theme 
was restoration of the Canadian 
grain trade to its old-time pre- 
eminence in the field of world food- 
stuffs. The late war interfered al- 
most completely with the marketing 
of Canadian wheat by private enter- 
prise and Canada is still suffering 
from the menace of that wartime 
measure, he pointed out. Although 
the control system was established 
as a war measure and under full un- 
derstanding that it would be elim- 
inated as soon as possible after the 
war was over there is no sign as yet 
that the Winnipeg wheat market 
will be re-opened and restored to its 
place in the Canadian scheme of in- 
ternational trade. 


As matters stand now the wheat 
of Canada is still under control of 
government bodies who make no at- 
tempt, nor can they do so of their 
own volition, to create an open mar- 
ket whefe wheat and flour may be 
sold at openly obtainable prices. Fur- 
ther, it is to be noticed that oats 
and barley, which were free all 
through the war period, are now un- 
der similar control by the govern- 
mental board. 

According to Mr. Jones, those who 
are advising the government in such 
matters are definitely attempting to 
bring wheat of Canadian production 
under control for the period of its 
present agreements with other coun- 
tries, especially Great Britain. Those 
who are negotiating this arrange- 
ment admit that their principal pur- 
pose is to put the open market, 
which means the Winnipeg grain ex- 
change, out of business. Against this 
procedure the international commit- 
tee in Washington is believed to de- 
sire an open market at home and 
abroad with freedom to trade for all. 
This proposal will include the lately 
announced control by Canada busi- 
ness in barley and oats. 

Mr. Jones put the case of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange in the clearest 
possible light and has asked for noth- 
ing that is not in the interest of the 
grain trade at home and abroad. 
The groups who are seeking to put 
this grain trade service and all pri- 
vate dealers out of business are large- 
ly made up of parties who wish to 
carry out this idea not for the bene- 
fit of wheat producers but for po- 
litical purposes which, in the long 
run, will not benefit Canadian farm- 
ers at all. 


NORWEGIAN GRAIN 
POLICY REVIEWED 


The Canadian Department of Trade 
and Commerce in a review on Nor- 
way, says that responsibility for the 
importation of all food grains and 
other cereals into that country rest 
with the Norwegian State Grain 
Monopoly and that, although local 
agents still represent foreign mills, 
they can make offers only to the 
monopoly which usually buys f.o.b. 
foreign ports, thus providing for the 
utilization of Norwegian shipping and 
insurance services. On arrival in Nor- 
way all wheat and flour is carefully 
inspected by officials. 





By A. Hi. Bailey 


Private millérs who do most of the 
grinding are under contract to the 
monopoly and receive a fixed re- 
muneration per kilogram and dispose 
of the flour and millfeed products 
as directed and at fixed prices. 

The extraction rate fixed for do- 
mestic wheat flour is 85% compared 
with 80% U.S. extraction for export 
and 72% normal U.S. and Canadian 
extraction, although lately some of- 
fers have been received from Cana- 
dian mills of 80% extraction. 

All imported flour is assigned to 
the monopoly while distribution is 
undertaken by specified wholesale 
houses, also under contract to sell 
the flour at fixed prices for each type. 
These prices are the same through- 
out the country, freight charges be- 
ing equalized by the monopoly. Sell- 
ing prices are fixed to be maintained, 
if possible, for a period of about six 
months. Prewar, cotton bags were 
preferred for the importation of flour 
but jute bags are now being accept- 
ed. Another important change has 
been in the size and marking of 
bags, which formerly were usually 
100 kilograms and allowed to be 
marked only with the monopoly’s 
name and the number assigned to the 
supplier, whereas today bags are 
principally the 140-lb. size, similar 
to those supplied to the United King- 
dom, and they may bear the mills’ 
brand and trade marks. 

All domestic bread grains are also 
purchased by the monopoly. After 
drying they are turned over to the 
contract mills and to seed dealers. 
Norwegian farmers are guaranteed a 
minimum of 55 kroner per 100 kile- 
grams (approximately $3 bu.) for 
their wheat. Producers are also 
guaranteed 47 kroner per 100 kilo- 
grams for barley and 41 kroner for 
oats. 

The amount of Canadian flour im- 
ported last year was only 13,900 
metric tons compared with 57,700 
metric tons in 1947. Millers and bak- 


ers have a strong preference for Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour but unfor- 
tunately this preference has been 
forced to one side by the need to 
conserve dollar exchange. Commod- 
ity barter arrangements have been 
made with the USSR for wheat, 
mainly in exchange for fish and alum- 
inum. It is considered possible that 
the present position may prove to be 
untenable and that wheat imports 
may have to be reduced further with 
rye and barley being used in substi- 
tution. 

The monopoly owns a storage ele- 
vator at Oslo with a capacity of 25,- 
000 tons and also one of the largest 
mills in Norway, capable of milling 
about 4,500 metric tons per month. 
There are in addition 13 principal 
contract mills, five of which are fair- 
ly large. 


WHEAT BOARD CUTS 
CLASS 2 WHEAT PRICE 


During the week ending June 25 
the Canadian Wheat Board made a 
further cut in its price for Class 2 
wheat (for export to countries other 
than Britain) to $2 per bu., bringing 
it to 5¢ per bu. less than is charged 
to Britain. Although the United 
Kingdom contract price is nominal- 
ly $2, an extra. 5¢ per bu. is added 
to cover carrying charges. Now that 
the International Wheat Agreement 
has been ratified by the U.S. Senate 
it is assumed that beginning Aug. 1 
the maximum price Canada can 
charge to countries other than Britain 
will be $1.80, subject always to an 
additional amount to cover carrying 
charges. The $2 basis, however, is to 
continue so far as Britain is con- 
cerned until the end of their con- 
tract. This means that the Canadian 
farmer has begun to reap some di- 
rect benefit from the United King- 
dom contract as an offset to the price 
disadvantage he suffered during sev- 
eral years when the contract price 
was well below world prices. 





Greater Freedom in Grain Buying 
in Sight, British Traders Feel 


LONDON —There is some evidence 
that the British government is at 
last yielding to the attacks of the 
conservative opposition on the sys- 
tem of bulk buying which has been 
practiced since the early days of the 
war. It is now recognized by the 
authorities and by the economists on 
whose theories they base govern- 
mental policy, that conditions are 
changing and there is a feeling that 
in consequence traders will be al- 
lowed greater freedom in the not 
too far distant future. 

Recent opposition attacks have cen- 
tered on two points in recent months. 
First, it has been submitted that the 
methods suitable for. purchasing on a 
sellers’ market will prove unsatis- 
factory on a buyers’ market, and 
secondly, that methods suitable for 
dealing with the countries of the 
British commonwealth, such as Can- 
ada, might not be suitable for deal- 
ing with foreign countries. The gov- 
ernment appears to be willing to 
accept the first proposition without 
question and the buying policy is 
expected to be framed in order that 


advantage can be taken of the im- 
proved world supply situation. The 
second argument, not yet completely 
agreed on by the officials means that 
while Britain can rely on common- 
wealth countries to honor agree- 
ments when the terms go against 
«them, such reliance cannot be placed 
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on foreign countries. The Argentine’s 
recent default is instanced as a case 
in point. 

John Strachey, minister of food, 
speaking in the House of Commons, 
agreed that changing circumstances 
might require more flexibility in ar- 
ranging contracts. He stated that the 
government reserved the right to buy, 
when it thought it advantageous to 
do so, in very small quantities, cargo 
by cargo, to buy without fixing any 
price in advance, and to buy, not 
necessarily direct, but through vari- 
ous agents and traders. As an in- 
stance he quoted cereals which have 
always been bought by a multiplicity 
of traders in the grain trade acting 
as agents for the Ministry of Food. 
This, he considered, proved that the 
government’s method-of buying was 


- flexible. 


A number criticized this statement 
on the grounds that it was too sweep- 
ing. Mr. Strachey, in explanation, said 
that he did not want to convey that 
his ministry never bought direct and 
commented that he reserved the right 
to use the firms in the grain trade 
for buying particular consignments 
of cereals, acting as agents for the 
government. 

Mr. Strachey also agreed that the 
danger of handicapping the exporter 
would call for safeguards, but claimed 
success for the government’s policy 
in purchasing coarse grains from 
Russia and the Argentine. The Ca- 
nadian wheat agreement, he added, 
had given producers four years’ se- 
curity which was Britain’s quid pro 
quo for prices which were criticized 
in Canada. However, with this apol- 
ogia there is no general agreement 
among British traders. They have 
yet to be convinced that private im- 
porters could not do some of the 
buying more efficiently than the 
state buyers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPANISH FLOUR MILLS 
SEE LOW WHEAT SUPPLY 


LONDON—Only a fair crop of 
wheat is expected in Spain this year, 
a position which will introduce fur- 
ther complications into the country’s 
current wheat supply position. A\- 
ready, the flour mills are complaining 
of a shortage of wheat, although the 
port mills are still receiving consign- 
ments from Argentina, negotiated un- 
der ® trade agreement. 

Further purchases will have to be 
made in the very near future and 
Argentina is mentioned as the poten- 
tial supplier in spite of the recently 
voiced criticisms of the high prices 
charged. The main difficulties are be- 
ing experienced by the country mill- 
ers who are being compelled to usc 
a big proportion of barley in the 
grist. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—tThe Italian government 
has decided that because of the pros- 
pects of a good harvest the ration- 
ing of bread and spaghetti will end 
July 1. Supplies of these commodities 
have been plentiful in Italy during 
the past few months and it has al- 
ways been possible to buy require- 
ments over and above the fixed ra- 
tion at higher prices. In practice, 
there has been no rationing of bread 
in Italy for some time, and the gov- 
ernment will merely legalize what 
is now an accepted situation. Stocks 


By George E. Swarbreck 





of wheat and flour are plentiful and 
recently prices reached a new lov 
since the appearance of new crop 
wheat in July, 1948. In consequence 
the -consumption of flour has _ in- 
creased considerably. 


NETHERLANDS’ 
CONTROLS 


Government ideas in the WNeth- 
erlands appear to be moving toward 
a freer economy with some relaxation 
of controls. Traders expect some in- 
teresting announcements _ shortly. 
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Save Mailing 
Minutes 
Prevent Mistakes 
Cut Postage Costs 
Protect Contents 
Promote Sales 


DESIGNING SERVICE 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


129 North 2nd St 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
MAin 0547 Ey 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











All YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


“The 2 ead lowm M. hh” 


ILLINOIS 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbls A, ““Washita” 


ere 














Hard Wh 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
b ers’ National Federation 
s 
Choice 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 


koe WHEAT 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp- Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Vanada 











The authorities have declared that 
it is intended to cut food subsidies 
and to reduce taxes on earned in- 
comes as an offsetting measure to 
the consequent rise in the cost of 
living. Since the war, the economic 
ideas of the Dutch government ap- 
pear to have followed closely the 
British pattern of socialism but now 
it appears to be moving away from 
the aim of a strictly controlled econ- 
omy. Already there are rumors that, 
following the example set by Bel- 
gium, a partner in the Benelux set- 
up, coarse grains will be freed from 
eontrol. 

Belgian officials have already hint- 
ed at the freeing of the wheat trade. 
In spite of the forecasts of the 
pessimists the encouragement of pri- 
vate enterprise in Belgium has not 
resulted in economic collapse and 
it is possible that the Dutch are 


‘taking note of the prosperity of their 


next door neighbor. 


FOREIGN MATTER 
IN BAKERS’ BREAD 


There has been a spate of prose- 
cutions in Britain against bakers ac- 
cused of having foreign matter in 
their bread. The matter was raised 
at a recent trade meeting in London 


and a suggestion was made that. 


the foreign bodies about which com- 
plaints were made originated in the 
flour at the mills. One baker pro- 
duced some.samples which he alleged 
had been found in his sifter. They 
included pieces of old dough, string 
and lumps of wood. One cause of the 
trouble, it was suggested, was the 
reissuing of old sacks which may 
have been used for other purposes 
in the interim. A plea was made for 
a return to the old system of lining 
sacks with paper, a practice in op- 
eration before the war. Some sur- 
prise was expressed at the allega- 
tions, because most British millers 
use the vacuum system for cleaning 
returned sacks. 

One interesting result of the dis- 
cussion was a suggestion to arrange 
periodic discussion meetings with the 
millers for the airing of grievances 
and the examination of suggestions 
for the mutual advantage of both 
sides of the trade. 


GRAIN SHIP RACE 


What is probably the last of the 
old grain ship races from Australia 
to Britain is now in progress. First 
away was the barque Pamir, which 
left May 28 with a cargo of 60,000 
bags of wheat. She was followed June 
1 by the Passat, carrying 56,000 bags. 
These vessels are the only two en- 
trants. The race will finish at Fal- 
mouth, England. These contests al- 
ways give rise to comment by people 
who, normally, would have no more 
than a passing interest in the ship- 
ping of wheat and flour from Aus- 
tralia to Britain. Regular reports of 
progress in the national press provide 
an excellent means of publicity for 
the grain and flour trades. 
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CANADIAN EXPORTS 
REACH 5,500,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
totaled roughly 5,500,000 bu., of 
which 500,000 was in the form of 
flour, none of which was worked to 
the U.K. Great Britain, however, took 
almost 4,000,000 bu. wheat, while the 
remainder of the wheat sales totaling 
slightly more than 1,000,000 bu. was 
made up of small quantities going 
to Germany, Central America, Israel, 
Switzerland, South Africa and India. 
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KANSAS 


YOU can afford to pay a little 
more for SUNNY KANSAS flour, 
for this top quality brand more than 
repays any premium. Its extra bak- 
ing values show up in smooth shop 
performance, schedule tolerance 


and in other money-saving ways. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA ry’ 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 


Leeruitad: 


Mm at SasxaToon, Sask., CANADA 


——— 
Sates OFrrice 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: “Fortaanay” BOX 2199 Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Miils, Elevators 
and Fe2d Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS—The 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
is celebrating its 50th anniversary 
this year. The compahy was char- 
tered in April, 1899, and began con- 
struction of a mill which was put in- 
to operation late the following June. 

The opening of the mill was the 
fulfillment of a dream for Andrew J. 
Hunt, founder of the company, who 
left his native Omaha in 1898 to 
work for a small grain firm, the 
Texas Grain Co., which operated a 
30,000-bu. elevator in Arkansas City. 
Those were the years when Kansas 
was forging rapidly ahead in wheat 
production and had become, only a 
few years before, the leading wheat 
growing state. Recognizing the boun- 
tiful prospect for development in the 
vast grain area, Mr. Hunt envisioned 
great possibilities for a flour mill in 
Arkansas City. 

Enlisting some local support he 
organized the New Era Milling Co. 
and began construction of a flour mill 
on a site near the Texas Grain Co.’s 
elevator, which afforded grain stor- 
age space for the new plant. Al- 
though the first mill had only 300- 
bbl. capacity, Mr. Hunt’s faith in its 
success was such that the native- 
stone mill building was constructed 
to provide extra room for substan- 
tial expansion. 


Capacity Doubled 

Sparked by such enthusiasm, that 
expansion was not long in coming. 
Four years later the mill capacity 
was doubled and the'old elevator 
taken over from the Texas Grain Co. 
was enlarged to 100,000 bu. Since that 
time the New Era plant has kept 
pace with milling developments by 
frequent enlargements and modern- 
ization. Today the mill has a capacity 
of 3,000 sacks of flour daily and a 
grain storage capacity of 500,000 bu. 
at the mill and 20,000 bu. of coun- 
try storage. 

Like other newly established com- 
mercial mills in Kansas at the turn 
of the century, the New Era compa- 
ny made its start on export busi- 
ness and shipped a large portion of 
its output to Cuba, the West Indies, 
Europe and South America. But the 
company rapidly developed its do- 
mestic business and has built an 
enviable quality . reputation for its 
leading brand, “Polar Bear.” It was 
one of the first Kansas mills to build 
an important flour business in the 
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New Era Milling Co. a 50-Year Mark 





Andrew J. Hunt 


central states and some of the com- 
pany’s customers have been steady 
patrons since its early days. 

As the company expanded, addi- 
tional personnel was needed and in 
1903 Mr. Hunt advertised for an as- 
sociate to take charge of production. 
Nehemiah Sowden, a miller then 
with Knapp-Stout & Co., Menomonie, 
Wis., joined the New Era firm and 
became vice president. His _ sons, 
Ralph and Alfred moved to Arkansas 
City with their father and started 
their careers in the mill. Ralph C, 
Sowden soon became secretary to Mr. 
Hunt and upon the- latter’s death in 
1918 came to his present position as 
president and general manager of the 
milling company. A third generation 
of the Sowden family is represented 
in the company by his son, A. James 
Sowden, who is vice president: and 
treasurer and sales manager of New 
Era. 





Andrew J. Hunt Memorial Church 





Ralph C. Sowden 


A long-time employee, Roy E. 
Hughes is secretary of the company. 

The officers and Harry F. and 
Helen H. Thompson compose the di- 
rectors. Mrs. Thompson is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Hunt. 


Notable Gatherings Held 


Some notable gatherings in milling 
industry history are associated with 
the New Era name. One was the 30th 
anniversary celebration of the com- 
pany, which took place in Arkansas 
City, June 18, 1929, attended by mill- 
ers from all sections of the country. 
The late Sydney Anderson, then 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, was the principal speaker 
at a testimonial banquet. 

Another well remembered event 
was the dedication in Arkansas City 
of the Andrew J. Hunt Memorial 
Church. More than 132 members of 
the milling industry subscribed to 
this monument which was dedicated 
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Dec. 14, 1922. In it was placed a 
bronze tablet which testifies to the 
esteem in which Mr. Hunt was held 
by members of the milling industry 
who knew him and loved him. 

Mr. Hunt was elected twice to the 
presidency of the Millers National 
Federation. During World War I he 
served as southwestern representa- 
tive on the governing committee of 
the milling division of the food ad- 
ministration which regulated the mill- 
ing industry. Strenuous work in this 
service undoubtedly cut short Mr. 
Hunt’s life. He died Oct. 27, 1918, 
a man much beloved by the milling 
industry. 

New Era officials have continued 
to follow this tradition of service 
whenever called,upon. Ralph C. Sow- 
den, present head of the company, 
served as president of the South- 
western Millers League and has held 
numerous posts as director and on 
committees of the Millers National 
Federation of which he was reelected 
a director last spring. He has been 
equally active in civic affairs in 
Arkansas City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AIB DIRECTORS HEAR 
REPORT ON BUILDING 


CHICAGO—A report on the prog- 
ress of plans for the new building 
of the American Institute of Baking 
was presented at the June 16 meet- 
ing of the AIB board of directors 
here, 

Because provisions are being made 
for complete air-conditioning and ad- 
ditional foundation support, the archi- 
tect’s mechanical department will re- 
quire somewhat more time than orig- 
inally anticipated. The architect is 
expected to submit all final drawings 
about July 22, bids should be re- 
ceived by Aug. 15 and a general con- 
tract let approximately Aug. 20. It 
is hoped that the new building will 
be completed not later than June 
1, 1950. 

The institute has been invited to 
participate in three of the exhibits 
at the 1949 Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion scheduled in Atlantic City in 
October. The principal institute ex- 
hibit will feature a scale model of 
the new building surrounded by pic- 
torial presentations of departmental 
activities. The location of each de- 
partment in the new building will 
be indicated. A booklet which depicts 
the new building and describes the 
work of the institute will be distrib- 
uted to the registrants. 

The laboratories, in cooperation 
with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, will prepare a demonstration 
type exhibit on the bread staling 
project. The consumer service depart- 
ment activities will form an integral 
part of the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram exhibit. 


——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR SHIPPED TO 
_ STRIKE BOUND HAWAII 


SEATTLE — The motor vessel 
Mokupapa sailed from Tacoma last 
week with 850 tons of flour for 
strikebound Honolulu. Operators of 
the ship had an independent contract 
with the striking dock workers in the 
islands. 

———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR DESTROYED 

LAFAYETTE, COLO. — A fire of 
undetermined origin recently de- 
stroyed the Lafayette (Colo.) eleva- 
tor of the Denver Elevator Corp., 4 
subsidiary of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co. The loss was estimated 
at $35,000. Capacity of the structure 
was 25,000 bu. 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1857 
e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 
Domestic & Export Offices 


MONTREAL « TORONTO ¢ WINNIPEG «© VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS " JAMESRICH” 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 



















Tue finer performance in bak- 
ing that you get from SILK 
FLOSS and SANTA FE 
TRAIL is the result of careful, 














painstaking work in the manu- 
facture of these outstanding 
brands. Expert wheat por is 
the first step. Skillful milling is 

the second. And watchful pro- Si N Cc E 
















duction control at all times guar- 
antees the effectiveness of these 
superior flours in your bakery. 
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Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 
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Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 





Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 










- ALL 
CABLE, CODES 
USED 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 












All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 




















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 



























ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A [— 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 











VOIGT MILLING CO. |_| 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 





















STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 





Evans Millin 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. 


Co. 
A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 

















Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FIsker,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 












**DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


























MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours - 
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CEREAL PREPARATIONS VALUE 
INCREASES 123% FROM 1939 


1947 Census of Manufactures Figures Show 86% Hike in 
Added Value in Iudustry—Salaries, 
Wages Up 126% 


WASHINGTON—Manufacturers in 
the cereal preparations industry . 
shipped products valued at $285 mil- 
lion during 1947, according to pre- 
liminary figures released by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, U.S. Department 
of Commerce. This is an increase of 
123% over the $128 million value of 
products reported by this industry 
in 1939, when the last Census of 
Manufactures was taken. 

Value added by manufacture in the 
industry during 1947 amounted to 
$130 million, an increase of 86% 
over the $70 million value added in 
1939. 

Value added by manufacture is cal- 
culated by subtracting cost of ma- 


terials, supplies, containers, fuel, pur- . 


chased electric energy, and contract 
work from the value of products. For 
some purposes, particularly for com- 
paring one industry or group of in- 
dustries with another, it is the most 
satisfactory census measure .of the 
economic importance of an industry. 


Employment Increases 
Average employment in the indus- 
try amounted to 11,276 in 1947 as 
compared with 9,033 in 1939. Salaries 
and ‘wages paid to all employees in- 
creased 126%, from $13.6 million in 


1939 to $30.7 million in 1947. The in- 
dustry’s expenditures for new plant 
and equipment during 1947 totaled 
$3.9 million as compared with $2.2 
million for 1939. 

Shipments of cereal breakfast foods 
by all manufacturers, including those 
classified in other industries, amount- 
ed to 1,486 million pounds in 1947, 
an increase of 15% over the 1,288 
million pounds reported for 1939. The 
factory value of cereals shipped in 
1947 was $218 million, compared with 
$103 million in 1939. 


Final Figures Pending 


These statistics are derived from 
a preliminary tabulation of manufac- 
turers’ reports in the 1947 Census of 
Manufactures. Final and more de- 
tailed figures will appear in the Cen- 
sus publication, “Grain-Mill Prod- 
ucts,” which will be published and 
offered for sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents in the near future. 
Similar preliminary and final releases 
will be issued for other manufactur- 
ing industries during May and June. 
Preliminary industry group totals 
for the U.S. and for each of the 
states are now being issued. Detailed 
Statistics for states, metropolitan 
areas, counties and cities will follow. 


TABLE 1—GENERAL STATISTICS FOR THE CEREAL PREPARATIONS INDUSTRY, 
UNITED STATES TOTALS: 1947 AND 1939 
(Money figures and man-hours in millions) 





Item— 1947 1939 
SU BO MUR ONTNOMED oo oc eh i veisgeceietecevevercecioces 64 70 
All employees— 

Number (average for the year) ............eceeeeeeenees . 11,276 9,033 

Salaries and wages (total) ........ccceeccccscevccsccece $30.7 $13.6 
Production and related workers: 

Number (average for the year) 9,496 7,458 

Man-hours (total) ........---cesecesecees 19.5 na. 

WHERIGO MOOGRED Sci ccc wens cece eee reweccccccestccccecece $25.2 $9.9 
Value added by manufacture® ....... cece cee cn ence nceneees $130.2 $70,3 
Cost of material, fuel, electricity and contract work .....:.. $154.5 $538.0 
Vet GE IEE “Se cbécns buds ctachochsccccaccatcosencecs $284.7 $128.3 
Expenditures for new plant and equipment ...............6:5 $3.9 $2.2 

n.a. Not available. 

*For 1947, value of shipments less cost of materials, fuel, electricity, and 
contract work. For 1939, value of production iess cost of materials, fuel, electricity, and 


contract work. 
tValue of production for 1939. 


Prepared by Bureau of the Census, Industry Division, Foods Section. 


TABLE 2—CEREAL PREPARATIONS: QUANTITY AND VALUE OF PRODUCTS, 
1947 AND 1939 (All figures in millions) 


PRODUCT— 

CEREAL BREAKFAST FOODS, TOTAL .... 
Ready to sérve, total .........seeeeeeeee 
ro ST PPP OTTO T Tiree LTT eee 
WORE ec bec ccecicccdacscesveveeseseess 
Other grains and mixed grains .......... 
To be cooked before serving, total ...... 

OOER ccc icccivecescscsccccccrevcccee 
WORE oc cccccccscvesecsecesccctovcs 
Other grains and mixed grains ..... 


1947 1939 

Quantity Quantity 
(pounds) Value (pounds) Value 
1,486 *$218 1,288 *$103 
713 148 576 67 
207 35 n n.@ 
307 60 300 38 
199 53 n.a n.a 
773 70 712 36 
505 43 n.a. n.a. 
165 20 153 10 
103 7 na. n.a 


*The “value of shipments” figures given in table 1 include products (flour, feeds, etc.) 
other than cereal breakfast foods and therefore differ from these totals. 





PICNIC FOR OPERATIVES 
SCHEDULED FOR AUG. 20 


MINNEAPOLIS—The annual sum- 
mer picnic given for the active mem- 
bers of District 4, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, by the Twin City 
Allied Trades Club will be held at 
the New Ulm Country Club, New 
Ulm, Minn., Aug. 20. Lloyd M. Steir- 
ly, chairman of the committee ar- 
ranging the event, said that it was 
originally planned to hold the picnic 
at the Minnetonka Country Club, 
Excelsior, Minn., but preliminary 
plans were canceled by the sale of 
the golf club. 

Entertainment for the annual af- 
fair includes golf, horseshoe pitching, 
and after a luncheon, a softball game 


between the millers and allied club 
members. The latter won the trophy, 
a cup presented by The Day Com- 
pany, at the 1948 meeting. 

Members of the arrangements com- 
mittee, in addition to Mr. Steirly, are 
Harry S. Hansen and C. J. Mitchell. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS’ STRIKE ENDS 

EVANSVILLE, IND. — A bakers’ 
strike, which started with a demand 
on the part of the journeymen bak- 
ers for an increase of 15¢ an hour, 
ended 24 hours after it began for ex- 
actly one half what the men asked 
for—7%¢ an hour. Under the new ar- 
rangement journeymen bakers in all 
union shops will receive $1.33 an hour 
and. oven operators will get $1.415 
an hour. 
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USDA Drops Plans 
for Wheat Storage 


in Gulf Fleet 


WASHINGTON—Conversations be- 
tween the U.S. Department of Agri- 


_ culture and U.S. Maritime Commis- 


sion officials continued last week over 
the use of tied-up vessels of the war- 
time merchant marine fleet for use 
as temporary grain storage vehicles. 
The USDA has dropped any plans 
to store grain in vessels at the Gulf 
sinee the New Orleans elevator, which 
is the only facility in that area with 
a marine leg, cannot be taken out 
of grain export activities to handle 
any possible conditioning operations 
which might occur in vessel storage 
in the Gulf area. 

In the Hudson River, however, 
there still remains the possibility 
that. the Cargill elevator at Albany 
can handle a considerable volume of 
USDA grain in ship storage. The so- 
lution of the problem rests with 
technical reports of USMC experts. 
Chief among these are the problem 
of steam to run winches on the ves- 
sels; crews to man and guard the 
ships after the grain has been load- 
ed and the matter of towing the ships 
to the Albany elevator if on inspec- 
tion it is found necessary to condi- 
tion the cargoes. 

It has been intimated that because 
of high costs the plan to hold grain 
in vessels at Albany has been dis- 
carded. Ship storage of grain is not 
an innovation, as grain has been 
historically held in lake vessels at 
Buffalo every year. It is understood 
that ship storage at Albany never 
contemplated use of more than 50 
vessels and these units would only 
be brought into use if and when the 
Albany elevator facility was clogged. 

Inasmuch as USDA is determined 
to keep wheat prices close to the 
price support level, it appears un- 
likely that they would permit an in- 
consequentially higher cost factor to 
halt a decision to use ship storage 
in the Hudson River, unless the 
wheat crop outturn falls far below 
present .estimates. and reduces the 
need of additional storage. 





Farm Bill 


(Continued from page 9) 


are Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D., 
N.M.). 





Approval Predicted 

If, as expected, the House Agri- 
culture Committee approves _ the 
“hate Aiken bill” and it gets to the 
floor of the House an approving vote 
is predicted. In the Senate it is an- 
other story. One senator, who can- 
not be quoted, cited a few senatorial 
pitfalls which the administration 
Brannan program faces. 

First, it is no certainty that Sen. 
Anderson will wholeheartedly sup- 
port the House bill since he took no 
small part in prepa.ing the Aiken 
Act of 1948. 

Second, it is not certain that Sen. 
Guy Gillette (D., Iowa) is pleased 
with the present administration 
which had talked purges of opponents 
and has gone over his head in naming 
a federal judge in his home state. 

Third, the junior Democratic sena- 
tor of [llinois, Paul H. Douglas, is 
expected to view the Brannan “high 
farmer price—-cheap consumer food” 
plan narrowly since he is an econo- 
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mist of more than obscure reputation. 

No legislation to replace the Aiken 
Act has been introduced in the Senate. 
The House version merely adopts 
some features of the Brannan plan 
which in turn have been lifted bodily 
from the Aiken Act of 1948. It is rec- 
ommended that interested persons ob- 
tain Sen. Resolution 147 of the 80th 
Congress report on the long range 
farm program. This report was signed 
by Sen. Aiken and constituted the 
basis for the bill which bears his 
name. Except for none-too-subtle 
changes in terminology and definition 
the Brannan plan is the Aiken Act of 
1948, except for the 100% price sup- 
port level for certain commodities 
which: Mr. Brannan offers as an in- 
ducement for farm organization sup- 
port. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FAO Official 
Rejects World 
Famine Theory 


PARIS—A strong rejection of the 
theory that the increasing world 
population would soon vutdistance 
food production possibilities was 
made by Sir Herbert Broadley, dep- 
uty director general of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, when the 
council met for a 14-day session in 
June. 

Although to feed the world ade- 
quately would not be easy, Sir Her- 
bert declared, FAO emphatically dis- 
associated itself from the grim fore- 
bodings of such neo-Malthusians as 
Aldous Huxley, William Vogt and 
Fairfield Osborn. The organization 
believes, he said, that enough food 
could be produced to feed the present 
world population and also many mil- 
lions more. 

The council’s statement on , the 
world food situation, issued June 22, 
declared that the two interlocking 
problems to be faced consist of stim- 
ulating production in the underdevel- 
oped areas and to find a way of trans- 
ferring to deficit countries the sur- 





pluses from those areas where food . 


was produced economically and ef- 
fectively. It was recorded that world 
grain exports in 1948 were the high- 
est since 1930-31 and-that on July 1, 
1949, wheat stocks in the U.S. would 
be 50% higher than last year and 
coarse grain stocks three times high- 
er. On the other hand, the report 
pointed out, rice production in east- 
ern territories had shown no im- 
provement while world exports of 
fats and oils remained 33% below 
prewar level. In spite of the high 
production of food in some countries 
and steady improvement in western 
Europe, millions were still underfed 
while the average. consumption 
throughout the world had not reached 
the level obtaining before the war. 

Prior to the publication of the 
statement, the council spent several 
days studying commodity problems 
and delegates remarked upon the 
paradox that while some parts of 
the world were threatened with over- 
production of food and the consequent 
collapse of farm prices, others were 
still living ina state of undernourish- 
ment. Lord Bruce, the independent 
chairman, warned that unless some- 
thing was done increased harvests in 
the exporting areas might lead to 
restricted production with all its en- 
suing evils. 

The main solution favored by mem- 
bers was the adoption of internation- 
al commodity agreements. A repre- 
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HEAD TABLE—Oflicers of the Ontario Flour Millers Assn. are included 
in this picture, taken at the association’s annual dinner in the King Ed- 
ward Hotel in Toronto June 20. Standing, left to right, are Jack Ham, F. 
B. Ham & Co., Ltd.; A. Cooper, Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd.; Douglas 
Clark, Toronto Elevators, Ltd., George W. Baldwin, Aurora (Ont.) Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., treasurer of the association. Seated: M. G. McNab, Camp- 
bell & McNab, Douglas, president of the association; George S. McArthur, 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd.; J. D. Hawken, Hawken Milling Co., Wallace- 
burg, immediate past president of the association, and H. B. Dowsett, 


secretary. 


M. G. McNab Elected President 
of Ontario Flour Millers Assn. 


TORONTO — The Ontario Flour 
Millers Assn. held its 14th general 
meeting in the King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto, June 20. The attendance was 
larger than usual and included more 
than the normal number of owners 
and staff. Guests of some of the 
companies also were present, to- 
gether with retired members who 
are no longer active. 

Ontario has had a notable career 
in the milling buisness. Some of these 
companies started in business in the 
earliest days of flour milling in Can- 
ada, and some of their earliest activi- 
ties began with the old stone mills. 

The guest speaker at the luncheon 
was Perry Hayden, Tecumseh, Mich., 
who gave an interesting address on 
the dynamic kernels tithing project. 
Following his talk the film, “God Is 
My Landlord,” was shown. The mo- 
tion picture was produced and dis- 
tributed for the purpose of inspiring 
and ‘increasing stewardship giving 
throughout the world and shows the 
amazing historical pageant of the 
harvest of the dynamic kernels. 

The guest speaker at the afternoon 
session was Dr. C. F. Wilson, direc- 
tor of the wheat and grain division, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

M. G. McNab, Campbell & Mc- 
Nab. Douglas, was elected president; 
J. J. Page, McCarthy Milling Co., 
Ltd., Streetsville, vice president; 
George W. Baldwin, Aurora (Ont.) 


Milling Co., Ltd., treasurer, and W. 
J. Dowsett, secretary. 

The meeting concluded with a din- 
ner and entertainment sponsored by 
the grain and allied trades. 





J. J. Page 


VICE PRESIDENT—J. J. Page, Mc- 
Carthy Milling Co., Ltd., Streetsville, 
Ont., was elected vice president of 
the Ontario Flour Millers Assn. at 
the organization’s 14th annual meet- 
ing in Toronto June 20. Mr. Page 
formerly served as administrator of 
flour on the Wartime. Prices and 
Trade Board. 





sentative of the International Feder- 
ation of Agricultural Producers 
brought forward the recommenda- 
tions adopted at the recent meeting 
of the federation in Canada. The 
recommendations forecast the coor- 
dination of commodity agreements by 
an international agency, such coor- 
dination to allow for a flexible price 
range and the maintenance and emer- 
gency moving of stocks, 

The British representative ex- 
pressed the opinion that international 
commodity agreements could not 
solve the problem of the deficiency of 


purchasing power. He favored, as did 
many of the other delegates, a con- 
tinued study of the question despite 
the objection raised. It was agreed 
to make further investigation of the 
problem and to present a comprehen- 
sive report to the FAO conference 
in November. 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


H. E. KING APPOINTED 
TORONTO — H. E. King, Regina, 
Sask.,; has been appointed prairie 
sales manager of McGavin Bakeries, 
Ltd., and McGavin, Ltd. 
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W. G. Catron, Jr., manager of the 
grain department for the B, A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, spent a 
day visiting the grain trade in Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, while driving. home 
with his family from a vacation trip 
in the Southwest. He also stopped off 
at Kansas City. 


Richard G. Myers of the sales de- 
partment, Rodney Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, is visiting the trade in Michi- 
gan, Ohio and Indiana this week with 
the company’s representative, Robert 
Graham. 

* 


Ben C. Williams, Houston, south- 
ern Texas representative for the 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, was a recent visitor at the 
plant. 

€ 

J. J. Crawford, Chicago, sales rep- 
resentative for Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., went to Hazel Green, Wis., last 
week to undergo an operation in the 
local hospital. 


E. J. Thomas, Chicago manager, 
durum division, North Dakota Mill 
& Elevator, Grand Forks, N.D., was 
a recent New York visitor. 

* 

Ellis Blumberg, who has been in 
the flour business in New York for 
nearly 20 years, most recently with 
the S. R. Strisik Co., is leaving- this 
field and going into the manufacture 
of another commodity. 

cs 

J. de Cordova, agent in Jamaica for 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, and H. Watts, also from Ja- 
maica, and F. Vigil of Vigil & Cali- 
garis, Nicarauguan agents for the 
mill, were guests on the New York 
Produce Exchange of Harry K. 
Moore, vice president, Maple Leaf 
Flour Mills, Inc., New York. 

e 

Herman Steen, vice president of 

the Millers National Federation, Chi- 


eago, was ill and confined to his home 
last’ week, siehed 

John F. Kroutil, Yukon, president 
of the Yukon Mill & Grain Co., and 
Mrs. Kroutil are hosts to their daugh- 
ter, Mrs. John P. McGinley, Los An- 
geles. 

es 

Virgil Artman, Oklahoma City, 
sales manager for the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., has returned from Mc- 
Alester, Okla., where he attended 
the formal opening of the W. G. Ship- 
ley Baking Co. plant. 


Employees of Henry & Henry, Inc., 
Buffalo, bakery supply firm, paid hon- 
or to Gerald B. Henry, president of 
the company, at a management-em- 
ployee meeting in the plant June 17. 
Employees surprised Mr. Henry by 
presenting him an American flag for 
the company, which they look upon 
as “a good American company found- 
ed on good American principles.’ Mr. 
Henry also was given a plaque which 
lauded him for his relations with 
employees and _ business _ ability. 
Henry & Henry this year is observ- 
ing its 50th anniversary. 

2 

Russell L. White, chairman of the 
board, White Baking Co., Indianapo- 
lis, has been elected a director of the 
Nickel Plate Railroad, Cleveland. 

s 

Roy K. Durham, director of the 
technical service department, Millers 
National Federation, was a business 
caller in Minneapolis June 27. 

* 

John S. Pillsbury, chairman of the 
board, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was host to others in the mill- 
ing industry at a luncheon June 27 
in honor of H. W. Soderman, verkst. 
dir., Upsala Angqvarns Aktiebolag 
(president, Upsala Flour Milling Co., 
Inc.), Sweden. Mr.- Soderman, in 
Minneapolis to return a visit made 








AT GROCERS’ CONVENTION—The illustrations above show delegates 
and their guests attending the annual convention of the U.S. Whole- 
sale Grocery Assn. in St. Louis recently. (1) Mr and Mrs. Roy C. Owens, 
Ober Wholesale Grocery Co., Cedartown; Ga.; (2) Mr. and Mrs. OC. B. Mc- 
Donald, Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., Minden, La.; (3) Mr. and Mrs. 
Sam Graves, Demopolis (Ala.) Wholesale Grocery Co.; (4) Left to right, 
J. T. McDonald, Columbus, Miss.; J. Dudley Hutchinson, Columbus; L. M. 
Lundgaard, general sales manager, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City; T. W. Duncan, Atlanta, and Lin L. Lundgaard, Ismert-Hincke Mill- 


ing Co., Kansas City. 


by Mr. Pillsbury two years ago, came 


from Quebec, where he was one of 


14 Swedish delegates attending the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
convention June 11-18. He also visited 
with C. H. Bailey, dean of the college 
of agriculture, University of Minne- 
sota, under whom Mr. Soderman 
studied 25 years ago. 


Members of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry re- 
cently held their annual fishing week- 
end at a resort on Mille Lacs Lake 
in Minnesota. In the party were A. J. 
Vander Voort, head of the Dunwoody 
Baking School, Minneapolis, and tech- 
nical editor of The American Baker; 
J. M. Long, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minnesota, St. Paul; 
M. J. Swanson, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co.; R. M. Bates, Rapinwax 
Co.; E. T. LeMire, H. Ferrell and 
George Brady, International Milling 
Co.; L. T. Blom, Maas-Keefe Co.; 
Clarence Grathen, Lever Bros.; Art 
Perlich, General Mills, Inc., and 
Larry Bovig, Procter & Gamble. 


George B. Wagner, director of the 
department of biological control, 
Pillsbury Miils, Inc., returned to Min- 
neapolis last week-end from a 10- 
day inspection trip in his company’s 
plants in the Southwest. 


DEATHS 


Joseph A. Wallace, 71, retired spe- 
cial representative for the Fleisch- 
mann division, Standard Brands, Inc., 
died at a Columbus, Ind., hospital re- 
cently after a sudden illness. He had 
been in good health. He joined the 
original Fleischmann Co. in 1914, 
was made assistant district manager 
at Cincinnati in 1925, assistant divi- 
sion manager in 1930 and special rep- 
resentative in 1943 for the central 
region. He retired in 1946 after 32 
years with the company. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and three daugh- 
ters. 


H. Kirke Becker, 59, president of 
Peters Machinery Co., Chicago, pack- 
aging machinery manufacturer, died 
of a heart attack June 21 on the SS. 
Mauretania. He was en route to 
Europe with his wife, a son and a 
daughter, who had just graduated 
from Duke University. Mr. Becker 
was a prominent member of Rotary 
Club No. 1 of Chicago, and was well 
known in the biscuit and cracker in- 
dustry. He always attended the in- 
dustry’s association conventions and 
generally served on convention com- 
mittees. 


——“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIF= 


JOHN F. SUHRING, 59, 
DIES IN MILL ACCIDENT 


BILLINGS, MONT. — John F. 
Suhring, 59, president of the Ap- 
praisal Service Co., Inc., Minneap- 
olis, was killed instantly June 21 
when he fell to the bottom of a man- 
lift elevator shaft while inspecting 
the Occident division mill here of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

His son, Keith, was working at the 
bottom of the shaft when the ac- 
cident occurred. 

Mr. Suhring was born in Decorah, 
Iowa. He spent some years in lumber 
concerns before entering the build- 
ing contracting business with his 
brother in 1919 in Minneapolis. In 
1925 he organized the Appraisal Serv- 
ice Co., which now operates on a 

















June 28, 1949 





A. C. Bredesen 


ENJOYING HIMSELF—Having fun 
with his two favorite sports, fishing 
and golf, is A. C. Bredesen, who re- 
cently retired as general export mapn- 
ager of the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. At the time of his re- 
tirement, Mr. Bredesen had complet- 
ed 39 years’ service with Internation- 
al, during which time he rose from 
the position of stenographer to be- 
come general export manager in 1937. 
Mr. Bredesen started with the com- 
pany at New Prague, Minn., in 1910, 
becoming sales correspondent in 1911, 
handling both export and domestic 
sales. In 1914 he became export man- 
ager at New Prague, moving to Min- 
neapolis in 1923. At the time of his 
retirement, Mr. Bredesen was pre- 
sented a movie projector as a gift 
from his friends and associates. 
Since Mr. Bredesen’s retirement, J. 
J. Mrachek, formerly assistant ex- 
port manager has been acting export 
manager at International. 





nation-wide basis. He is survived by 
his widow, Lucile, his son and two 
step-daughters. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


House Votes to 
Extend Import 
Controls on Fats 


WASHINGTON—The first step in 
extending government import con- 
trols over fats and oils, butter, rice 
and rice products was taken last 
week when the House approved H.R. 
5240. Under this bill, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture will have 
control over imports after June 30, 
1949, until July 1, 1950. 

The import control authority under 
the Second War Powers Act is slated 
to expire on June 30 unless Congress 
renews this authority. 

The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee has made a favorable re- 
port on legislation extending the im- 
port authority and unless some un- 
expected development occurs on the 
Senate floor it is expected that the 
extension will be enacted prior to 
June 30. 

Oilseed crushers and paint industry 
cémpanies have expressed concern 
that this import control authority 
might not be continued since off- 
shore imports of linseed oil and cake 
and meal could enter the U.S. mar- 
ket at considerably lower prices and 
shut .out the domestic producers 
from their home markets. 
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W. R. Miller 


FATHER AND SON TO NEW FIRM—Effective July 1, Chris Miller and 
his son, W. R. (Bob) Miller, will become members of the M & M Livestock 
Products Co., Clarion, Iowa. Chris Miller for the past five years has been in 
charge of the Northwest Commercial Feed and Warehouse division of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. That firm has accepted his resig- 
nation with regret, according to W. R. Heegaard, vice president. The move 
fulfils a longtime wish of Mr. Miller to get into business for himself. He has 
taken an active part in Upper Midwest feed activities since coming to Min- 
neapolis, being a past president of the Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
and chairman of the University of Minnesota poultry nutrition fellowship 
which is being sponsored by that association. Bob Miller is resigning his 
position as accountant with the E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, a firm of 
mining engineers, to become associated with his father in the feed business. 





British Crops Cut by Drouth; 
Ktalian Farmer Strike Settled 


LONDON—A return of drouth con- 
ditions is causing anxiety in Great 
Britain and to a lesser degree in ad- 
jacent countries of western Europe. 
Spring sown crops are adversely af- 
fected and yields will be lower than 
anticipated unless good rains are re- 
ceived. British officials announced 
June 27 that unless rain fell within 
24 hours, a full-scale drouth situation 
would exist. 


French, German and British re- 
ports stress the need for more rain, 
but generally speaking the outlook 
remains promising. 

Despite the fact that the acreage 
sown to wheat in Italy this year is 
only slightly larger than that sown 
last year, the yield is expected to be 
higher because of the greater use of 
fertilizers. Officially, it is estimated 
that. the wheat crop will be in the 
region of 240 million bushels, but 
unofficial sources are more optimistic 
and assess the potential crop at more 
than 256 million bushels. The strike 
of Italian farmers has been settled 
and harvesting is commencing. 


The crops in Spain and Portugal 
will be well below normal because of 
the drouth which retarded growth 
in the spring. Outside purchases will 
have to be made in order to make up 
requirements. 

Crop conditions are reported upon 
favorably by Scandinavian authori- 
ties. In Sweden, however, yields will 
be under those of last year because 
the acreages sown to bread grains 
have been reduced. Wheat only cov- 
ers 428,000 acres, compared with 
498,000 acres a year ago, while rye 
has been reduced from 383,000 to 
333,000 acres. Norwegian prospects 
are stated to be promising and there 
has been no shortage of moisture. In 
the western and northern areas, how- 


ever, growers complain that exces- 
sive rainfall has been responsible 
for some damage to the growing 
crops. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


C & I M GETS ICC APPROVAL 
TO EQUALIZE GRAIN RATES 


MINNEAPOLIS — Ernest Irber, 
Minneapolis representative of the Chi- 
cago & Illinois Midland Railroad, an- 
nounces that his road June 24 re- 
ceived approval from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Washing- 
ton to publish a new tariff on one 
day’s notice equalizing the grain 
rates via Chicago, Peoria and St. 
Louis. 

At the time of the last freight rate 
increase, the Chicago & Illinois Mid- 
land’s tariffs on grain from western 
territory moving via Peoria into the 
East were thrown out of line with 
Chicago rate points, thus putting the 
road at a disadvantage in competing 
for business in the Kansas City and 
St. Louis areas. 

The new tariff which will equalize 
the rates was published June 25, ef- 
fective on one day’s notice. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.02 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.02 
as compared with 17.90 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflect- 
ing duty paid for early shipment 
from Calcutta of lightweight and 
heavyweight burlap expressed in 
cents per pound of cloth is 22.51 as 
compared with 2740 a year ago. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family 


short ... 
Spring standard 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter 
Hard winter 
Hard winter 
Hard winter first 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Durum, gran., 


winter short 
winter straig 


white 
dark 


Spring family 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


short 
standard 
first clear 


Hard winter short 
Hard winter standard 
Soft winter family 

Soft winter straight 
Soft winter standard 


white 
bu 


Rye flour, 
Durum, gran., 


Family patent .... 


Bluestem 


Bakery grades .... 


Pastry 


top patent 
high gluten 


family 
short 
standard 
winter family 
winter standard 


MR bak s My o¥xne 
winter first clear 


bulk 


high gluten 


clear 


patent 


ROR Hr ae 
Seattle Los 
$...@7.20 $... 
+ + «2@6.27 
- ++ @6.37 
+ «+. @611 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 1b.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 


Chicago “Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@6.65 $6:30@6.40 $...@*... $...@... $6.75 @6.86 
TF (oe, as Serer ane Ca sie Us er re 
res -+» 6§.70@5.90 ...@... --@... 5.95@6.00 

--@... 5.70@6.90 ...@... --@6545 ...@... 
§.25@5.80 5.50@5.70 ...@... --@5.35 5.80@5.85 
4.95@5.49 6.15@5.50 eas a --@5.15 5.55@5.65 

--@. +--@... 6.40@6.25 ...@6.65 ...@... 
5.10@5.25 --@... 4.95@5.00 --@6.156 ...@... 
5.00 @5.10 --@... 4.85@4,95 --@5.00 5.55@5.60 

-» @4.40 --@... %3.80@4.00 --@4.45 5.26@5.30 

.@. 1@ von oe ae --@6.856 ...@... 
5.95 @6.60 --@... 6.90@6.25 -.@5.80 5.60@5.65 
5.20@6.25 a ek -@. Ove. es ¥ ee 

epee «-@... 4.70@4.85 ...@5.00 6.40@5.45 

5.55 @5.90 ot BO ise -@. -.@4.40 4.35@4.40 
4.02 @4.20 --@4.00 -@. -@4.70 4.90@4.95 
3.10@3.42 ...@3.55 @. -@3.50 3.65@3.70 
§.20@5.43 5.15@5.30 -@. -»-@6.05 ...@5,74 
New York Phila, Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
$...@6.95 $6.90@7.00 $...@... $...@... $...@... 
6.10@6.30 6.20@6.30 6.05@6.25 ...@... ok wee 

ose on 6.10@6.20 6.00@6.20 ...@... ee oy 
5.90@6.10 6.00@6.10 5.85@6.05 - ee 
5.60@5.80 5.70@5.85 5.60@5.80 ... sae ..@.. 
6.40@5.75 6.70@5.90 5.55@5.80 ...@... vB 
5.20@5.50 5.60@5.80 ...@... VEE Aare -~ ae 

se@.;.. -+-@... 6.97@7.00 ...@... ooMe os 

5.30@5.90 ...@... 5.30@6.10 eG nds o ols e's 

-+-@... 65.20@5.35 ...@.. o++@.,. ~ Pe 
4.20@4.50 4.40@4.50 --@.. oar seee ese es 
5.62 @5.88 este Soe a6 ooo @ use cies 

Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 

@ ver Spring top patent{ ... $...@10.90 9 oP owe 
So, ery Spring second patent{ ..@10.40 ee 
oan Oh éee Spring first clear{ ~».-@ 9.30 Jes ein 
to vs Spring exports§ ..... »..@14.00 we oT 
Ontario soft winterst.. -.-@ 9.30 «ts are 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand jutes. §98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on June 18, and corresponding date of a year ago: 


Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 


Milwaukee ..__..... 


Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 


Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City .. 
St. Joseph . 
St. Louis 
Wichita 
Lakes 

Canals 


Totals 








7--Wheat—, -——Corn—, -—Oats—, -—Rye—-. -Barley— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
2,123 335 2,592 31 834 516 608 16 213 18 
169 hie oo my sa ois se os we Pr 
1,920 325 931 286 443 136 24 81 22 
ee ave ve 157 o° oe os ee bs 66 
5,732 104 1,465 1,291 400 82 1,583 83 229 207 
10,707 3,318 295 395 726 113 239 F 2,892 423 
4,968 7,369 76 59 170 164 2 1 13 16 
3,327 2,853 3 os és i - oe 186 
9,018 9,307 h. és sy 7 ay 
452 124 602 610 45 26 31 1 ee “ 
24,269 8,691 212 153 12 4 82 41 53 54 
1,061 ee 2 3 20 1 oe ‘ 1,362 2,357 
3,909 440 265 553 789 47 377 395 2,734 2,28 
aidiaie 1,210 690 227 5 3 21 és as Se a 
121 398 7 3 21 2 ee es a« 6 
12,280 1,490 549 343 55 25 22 21 38 64 
549 ee 19 308 rr °° ‘ : Fa 40 
760 318 1,537 9 573 503 22 12 158 8 

960 3 243 199 88 5 2 2 45 
3,225 948 429 402 80 22 vs ‘ 6 8 
2,237 393 219 157 45 54 8 15 2 
5,184 3,262 ae oe es 5's eh 3 

411 
280 

94,181 41,059 9,673 4,964 5,293 1,713 3,000 579 7,839 5,764 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT FLAX 

7—-Mi -———_Chicago———_——. ---Kansas City—, Mpls. 

July Sept. Dec July Sept. Dec. Mar. July Sept. Dec. Oct. 

June 20 211% 195% 193% 197% 197% 199% 195% 191% 192% 192% 370 
June 21 215% 198% 197% 200% 201% 203 199% 193% 194% 195% 370 
June 22 . 215% 198% 197% 199% 199% 201% 197% 192% 193% 194% 370 
June 23 . 213% 195% 197% 197% 198% 200% 196% 191 192% 192% 370 
June 24 . 216% 200% 199% 199% 201 203 199% 192% 193% 194% 370 
June 256 . 216% 198% 197% 195% 198 200% 197% 189% 191 192% 370 

--CORN-— t RYE rm OATS———-. 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. 

June 20. 132 124% 137% 139% 130% 132% 131% 31 60% 59% 56% 54% 

June 21. 132% 126 139% 141% 133% 132% 132% 134% 60% 59% 55% 54% 

June 22. 133% 126 141% 143 133% 135% 135 133 60% 59% 55% 54% 

June 23. 132 125% 139% 141% 132% 133% 133% 132% 60 59% 54% 53% 

June 24. 133 126% 141 142% 132% 134% 134% 134 60% 59% 55% 54% 

June 25. 132% 125% 139 140% 130% 132% 131% 131% 59% 59% 54% 53% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


St. Louis 


Spring bran 


Hard winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran ... 


Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Spring bran 
Standard midds.* 


Flour midds.t 
MOG GOB. cctccce- 
Toronto 
TWinnipeg 


*Brown shorts. 


Chicago 
-- $48.25@48.75 


58.00 @60.00 


Minneapolis 
$... 


- @45.00 


+@.... 


Kansas City 
$....@ 


41.00@ 41.50 


.. @56.60 ....@.... 

59.00 @ 60.00 -.@56.50 53.00@51.50 

op ~+.»-@60.00 ...@56.50 tops Gye io ° 

Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 

.. $53.00@54.00 §$....@69.00 §....@60.00 
61.00@62.00 -«» ~-@65.00 - +». @70.60 

- 61.00@62.00 rr 2 .. @65.50 
-. 61.00@62.00 - + «+ @66.00 .. @72.60 

Spring bran Shorts 
apets caivrges $....-@69.00 $....@60.00 
hb agibes snap 56.00 @57.00 55.00 @ 56.00 
Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


49.75 


@ .... 
@ 50.25 


Ft. Worth 


48.00@ 50.00 


seks iveee wei mie 
59.25@59.75  60.00@62.00 
aad SRT dh. ts cep aaa 


Pittsburgh 


Atlanta 
@ ree, eee ee 
@.. --@.. 
> <a we --@. 
ey Oe ye rear ve 
Middlings 


x @ 60.00 
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MACARONI MANUFACTURERS 
STRESS GOOD MERCHANDISING 


Good Future for Industry Seen by Delegates to 45th Con- 
vention of National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assn. in Chicago 


By 8S. 0. WERNER 


Chicago Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


CHICAGO—The possibilities of bet- 
ter business through better merchan- 
dising were studied by delegates to 
the 45th convention of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel here June 
27-28. 

Cc. L. Norris, the Creamette Co., 
Minneapolis, president of the associ- 
ation, pointed out in his president’s 
message that the situation is now 
more realistic than pessimistic, stress- 
ing the theme of the convention: Bet- 
ter materials, better merchandising 
and better methods for better busi- 
ness. c 

The speaker suggested that pres- 
ent proposals aimed at solving the 
food surplus problem will react to 
the detriment of the macaroni indus- 
try. Mr. Norris urged the cooperation 
of the association members in help- 
ing to solve such problems as the one 
of “cheap potatoes.” He said the mac- 
aroni industry was going through a 
recession, but pointed out that the 
industry is well through its downward 
revision of prices. He said that dis- 
tributors are still cautious about buy- 
ing ahead, stating that in his opinion 
the practice would continue until 
business becomes more settled. 

The future looks favorable for the 
industry, Mr. Norris said, since manu- 
facturers are developing equipment 
and production policies enabling them 
to produce better quality products. 
He urged the use of top quality prod- 
ucts, the best equipment available 
and aggressive merchandising meth- 
ods. 

M. J. Donna, secretary of the 
organization since 1919, gave his re- 
port, pointing out how the Maca- 
roni Journal, of which he is editor, 
was sponsored by J. T. Williams to 
become the official organ of the asso- 
ciation. ‘ 


Research Work Noted 


Dr. B. R. Jacobs, director of re- 
search, reported on work induced by 
efforts of the Feed and Drug Adminis- 
tration to require proper labeling of 
macaroni products and also by efforts 
of macaroni industry to cooperate 
with millers in using surplus flours. 
Last fall, he said, FDA advised that 
law requiring products made from 
semolina be labeled should be en- 
forced. At the midwinter meeting of 
the association, it was resolved that 
since semolina was plentiful, the 
group thought that the FDA should 
strictly enforce labeling provisions of 
the law to promote better competi- 
tive conditions among manufacturers 
and insure better consumer knowl- 
edge of the contents of package. 

Later the officers met with millers 
at Minneapolis, Dr. Jacobs reported, 
when it was proposed to try to get 
standards amended so as to increase 
the amount of flour permitted from 
3 to 10%. 

It was also proposed that standards 
of quality for macaroni products re- 
quiring they be made from semolina 
and/or farina and those made from 
flour should be labeled sub-standard. 
The FDA thought desired results 


could be obtained more simply by 
enforcing the labeling requirements. 
To do this it was necessary to find 
some way of determining when a 
macaroni product contained flour and 
when it was made purely from semo- 
lina, the speaker explained. 

A meeting with eastern manufac- 
turers was held in New York, when 
a majority vo.ed for obtaining stand- 
ards of quality from FDA. 

Henry O. Putnam, executive vice 
president, Northwest Crop Improve- 
ment Assn., iold of the work being 
done to provide a good growing pro- 
gram. He told of work done on va- 
rieties of rust resistent wheats, etc. 
and said that now work is being done 
on earlier maturing varieties. He said 
the work of his association should 
assure the macaroni industry a suf- 
ficient supply of good wheat. 

The finai part of the opening ses- 
sion was a panel on improving durum 
products, participated in by W. M. 
Steinke, King Midas Flour Mills; Paul 
M. Peterson, Capital Flour Mills, and 
Earl V. Hetherington, General Mills, 
Inc. 

They mentioned that durum prod- 
ucts are no better than the mill 
where they are produced and pointed 
out that proper varieties of wheat are 
essential. The association was praised 
for joining the Northwest Crop Im- 
provement Assn., and agreed it was 
best to let improvement come from 
better wheat varieties and better 
materials than by changing definition 
of semolinas. 


Durum Carryover 


It was stated that Jan: 1 supplies 
of durum wheat in all portions to- 
taled 41,866,000 bu. Mill grind was 
estimated at 10,500,000 bu. and with 
other disappearance there should be 
a carryover of about 23 million 
bushels. 

Products control in mills is impor- 
tant, and housekeeping has been im- 
proved, the speakers said, and new 
equipment has resulted in better 
products. 

Dr. O. J. Kahlenberg, director of 
research, National Egg Products 
Assn., told of the work of his group, 
saying it had developed a single 
method to determine color. He urged 
manufacturers to buy eggs under spe- 
cifications and use their color num- 
bers. . 

C. C. Rossotti, Rossotti Lithograph- 
ing Co., spoke on “Better Packaging,” 
saying it is the vehicle which trans- 
fers the product to the consumer. 
A good package should contain brand 
and trademark prominently displayed 
and contain information about prod- 
uct and uses, Mr. Rossotti said, stat- 
ing that a recent survey proved wom- 
en do read recipes on packages. 

The afternoon session was on “Bet- 
ter Methods,” and talks were pre- 
sented by C. W. Grier, General Mills, 
Inc., on flour handling and carload- 
ing; R. Stone, Triangle Package Ma- 
chinery Co., on noodle packaging de- 
velopments; T. Huge, Huge Co., on 
new developments in plant sanita- 
tion and A. J. Fulton, Wolf & Co., on 
accurate cost accounting. Robert C. 
Devinny, Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Assn., and John A. Larigan, St. Regis 
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Paper Co., concluded the session with 
talks on merchandising emptied bags. 
Mr. Devinny told how his associa- 
tion is working to cooperate in dis- 
posing of cotton bags, and Mr. Lari- 
gan discussed the value of paper bags, 
citing tests made by various organi- 
zations and manufacturers. 

The convention was entertained by 
allied firms, with receptions and 
cocktail parties, lunches and enter- 
tainment on a yacht in harbor near 
the hotel. A new feature was the 
early birds breakfast the morning 
fo June 28, with durum millers as 
hosts. ait s 





New England Bakers 


(Continued from page 13) 


bakers they have a tremendous public 
responsibility. 

“One hundred forty-five million 
consumers depend on you to supply 
them with good bread three times a 
day,” he stated. “This totals 40 mil- 
lion or more pounds every day.” 

Mr. Smith reviewed the activities 
of the American Bakers Assn, the 
American Institute of Baking and the 
Bakers of America Program, all 
aimed at creating greater opportunity 
for the baker and enhancing public 
appreciation of bakery products. 

He urged bakers to subscribe to 
the program, describing how the 
ABA, through the program, is creat- 
ing a desire for bakery foods in 
magazine advertising and in news- 
paper, radio, and magazine publicity 
telling consumers of the goodness of 
the bakers’ products. 

He also explained the new ABA 
dues basis under which bakers con- 
tribute $6 per plant, plus $4 for every 
$25,000 of annual sales of baked foods. 

Preceding Mr. Smith’s address Mr. 
Bayles. honored the departed mem- 
bers by calling for a period of si- 
lence. Mr. Sullivan outlined the as- 
sociation’s activities for the past year, 
commenting on the financial condition 
of the organization and the past 
year’s activities including salesgirls’ 
courses, personnel management 
courses and the turnover letters sent 
by the association to 3,520 Maine and 
Vermont grocers which proved help- 
ful to the bakers . covering these 
states. 

Mr. Sullivan called on James W. 
Mackey, assistant executive secre- 
tary, for a report on the proposed 
“Buy It Baked” campaigns planned 
for commencement this fall in the 
Worcester and Maine areas, and also 
the sanitation meetings recently 
started and intended to cover the 
entire New England area. 

J. U. Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut Cor- 
poration of America, New York, and 
president of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry, reported on the cur- 
rent AIB building fund, and urged the 
consideration of the group when ap- 
proached on this matter. 


——=—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MEETING DATES SET FOR 
SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 


CHICAGO—The National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn. has set the fol- 
lowing dates for meetings: At the 
King Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, N.C., 
Oct. 21, and at the Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky., Jan. 12, 1950. 

— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

GENERAL FOODS PROMOTES 


NEW YORK — Lester E. Water- 
bury, formerly general attorney and 
assistant secretary, has been elected 
general counsel and secretary of the 











June 28, 1949 


MINNEAPOLIS TRAFFIC 
EXECUTIVE APPOINTED 


Ernest L. Peterson, Formerly with 
Kansas City Board, Named Ex- 
ecutive Vice president of MTA 

MINNEAPOLIS—Ernest L. Peter- 
son has been appointed executive vice 
president of the Minneapolis Traffic 
Assn., succeeding the late Frank B. 
Townsend, who died last November. 

-For the past eight years Mr. Peter- 
son has been assistant transporta- 
tion commissioner of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, and previously held 
the same position in the Sioux City 
(Iowa) Traffic Bureau. 

Before entering industry trafic 
work, Mr. Peterson was engaged in 





Ernest L. Peterson 


the railroad business in Sioux City. 
He served two years as chief clerk to 
the division freight agent of the IIli- 
nois Central Railway at Sioux City 
and in the operating departments of 
that road and also the Great North- 
ern and Chicago & North Western 
railways, chiefly in rate work. He 
worked two years in the traffic de- 
partment of the Cudahy Packing Co. 
in Sioux City. 

A graduate of LaSalle Extension 
University’s course in interstate com- 
merce and railway traffic in 1923, Mr. 
Peterson was admitted to practice 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in 1932. He is a member of 
the association of ICC Practitioners, 
and was president of its Kansas City 
chapter, and a member of its com- 
mittee on admissions to practice 
before ICC, as well as president o! 
the Kansas City chapter. 

As chairman of the educationa! 
committee of the Kansas City Traffic 
Club, he has been calied upon to su- 
pervise the course in transportation 
given by the University of Kansas 
City. 

Mr. Peterson, who is 48 years old, 
is married and has one daughter. He 
expects to move to Minneapolis b) 
July 15. 

No successor to Mr. Peterson has 
yet been chosen by the Kansas Cit) 
Board of Trade. 





General Foods Corp., succeeding the 
late John S. Prescott. Arno M. 
Wiese, head of the patent staff in 
the General Foods law department, 
has been appointed assistant secre- 
tary. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 
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THE SOUTHWEST 


- Kansas City: More bakers followed the de- 
clining winter wheat price during the past 
week, but the anticipated summer flour 
puying wave has not yet taken place and 
flour sales by southwestern mills were in 
only fair to good volume. Inquiry at the 
becinning of this week was good and the 
trade expects some extended buying of 
bakers’ flour soon. Meanwhile, domestic sales 
jn the Southwest are mostly for July ship- 
ment, although a few buyers have covered 
120-€day needs of Texas and Oklahoma 
flour. 

Sales by mills in the Southwest aver- 
aced 77% of capacity, compared with 109% 
the preceding week and 77% a year ago. 
Most of the -week’s business represented a 
larger volume of bakery flour .sales, for 
only 2% of the total sold went for export. 
Fully 50% of the previous week’s sales were 
for export. 

Bakers were on the brink of covering 
n-eds beyond the immediate period. A sharp 
break in the market followed by an ad- 
vanee would precipitate a heavy buying 
wave, the trade feels. A situation which 
might suddenly permit a 20¢ reduction in 
fiour prices would arouse much buying in- 
terest, as well. But, meanwhile, the trading 
is mixed. Many buyers, including practically 
all of the principal chain bakers and groc- 
ers, continue on a hand to mouth basis. 
One southwestern chain covered 120-day 
needs from several sources. This does not 
necessarily mean that they are out of the 
market. Several large independent bakers 
were good buyers of flour and although they 
bought on a 120-day basis, there is still 
much to buy yet. 

The first three days of last week were 
extremiely quiet with most mills in the 
area. Then when bad reports on the wheat 
crop in Kansas began to be confirmed and 
reconfirmed, buyers became more attentive 
to market actions. Inquiry for flour was 
heavy from those buyers who were keeping 
close tab on the market. This resulted in 
some business during the latter half of 
the week. Smaller buyers who are not in so 
close touch with the situation still exhibit 
only passing interest. It is believed by 
many that heavier buying will come within 
the next two weeks. The Kansas City cash 
wheat Market expects its annual rush to 
begin this week and by the Fourth of July 
the market should be well represented with 
enough new wheat to determine the quali- 
ties and characteristics of the new crop. 

So far, the prospect is for a lower aver- 
age test weight which means that more 
wheat has to be milled to produce the kind 
of flour bakers are accumstomed to using. 
With prices still comparatively strong due 
to the magnetic support of the government 
program, there is reason to believe that 
new crop flour prices will show little change 
from current old crop Kansas quotations. 

Export flour inquiry sunk to near a blank 
for millers in the area last week. No Eu- 
ropean buyers were in the market as most 
are waiting_for~the effective date of the 
International Wheat Agreement. Latin 
American business is slow as most countries 
are covered for current needs. 

Mixed car business with the southern 
trade is very good. Family flour business is 
fair with most trading continuing on a price 
date of shipment basis. Prices of nationally 
advertised brands held firm during the week. 

Operations in the Southwest were about 
unchanged, averaging four to five days in 
the area. Kansas City mills ran at 77% of 
capacity last week, compared with 74% the 
preceding week and 103% a year ago. 

Quotations, 120 days on the bakery grades, 
carlots, Kansas City, June 25, cottons: hard 
winter bakery short patent $4.95@5, stand- 
ard patent $4.85@4.95, straight $4.80@4.90; 
established brands of family flour $5.40@ 
6.25, first clears $3.80@4, second clears 
$3.55@3.60, 1% ash clears or higher $3.20@ 
3.35; soft wheat short patent $5.90@6.25, 
straight $4:70@4.85, cake flour $5.80@6.15. 

Bight mills report domestic business fair, 
7 quiet, 2 slow, 6 dull. 


Hutchinson: All things must come to an 
end, and so it was with the hand-to-mouth 
buying. The trade took hold last week with 
a vigor not witnessed in 1949. Large bakers 
still were reluctant and were standing on 
resting orders, but small and medium bakers 
bought freely, many anticipating needs for 
120 days. Adverse crop news shook the trade 
loose from its bearish position. Prices were 
up 15¢ sack with no differential quoted be- 
tween new and old wheat flour. 


Omaha: Week-to-week decreases in the 
amount of wheat buying have millers here 
extremely hopeful for big sales in July, 
August and September. The wheat, milling 
and flour industry will be sadly hurt if 
business -does not pick up in that time, 
millers predicted. 

Arrival of the new wheat crop is expected 
here within 10 days. Milling production 
executives said they expect the wheat crop 
to Measure up to éxpéctations of last year’s 
quality. However, they said there was a 
possibility of Nebraske wheat suffering the 
Same damage as Kansas wheat because of 
similar weather in the-two states. Millers 
are hopeful that thé new wheat. will be 
somewhat heavier than the 50 to 55 Ib. 
Kansas wheat. 


Production of flour here during last week 
was down another 20% over previous sched- 
ules. Prices fluctuated slightly during the 
week, ending up somewhat lower than the 
previous week. : 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales averaged 
100%, compared with 65% the previous 
week and 90% a year ago. Bookings were 
divided 80% to the bakers and 20% to the 
family trade. Operations averaged 80%, 
compared with 83% a week ago and 92% 
a year ago. Prices closed unchanged to 15¢ 
higher. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points in 100-lb. cottons June 25: carlots, 
family short patent $5.35@6.15, standard 
patent $5.25@5.85; bakery unenriched short 
patent $4.95@5, standard patent $4.85@ 
4.90, straight grade $4.75@4.80. Truck lots 
35¢ higher on all grades. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 90% of capac- 
ity, compared with 85% the preceding week. 
Domestic sales were mostly for nearby ship- 
ment and increased to 82%, compared with 
53% the previous week. No export sales were 
reported. Shipping directions ranged from 
fair to good. Prices were unchanged to 10¢ 
sack lower, compared with the preceding 
week. 

Salina: The demand for flour the past 
week improved considerably, with most 
bookings’ for nearby shipment. Prices are 
unchanged to 5¢ sack higher. Shipping di- 
rections are good. 

Texas: The demand was slightly better 
last week, and sales probably averaged 70% 
of capacity, with bakers’ flour predominat- 
ing. Export business was negligible. Oper- 
ations averaged around 70% of capacity. 
Prices were lower, about 30¢ sack down 
on family flour, 10@15¢ off on bakers’ flour. 


Quotations June 25, 100s, cottons: family 
flour, extra high patent $5.90@6.10, high 
patent $5.60@5.80; standard bakers, plain 


$4.85@4.95, clears, 
livered T.C.P. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: What appears to be a definite 
change in buyers’ ideas about flour pur- 
chases is reported by several spring wheat 
millers during the past few days. Apparent- 
ly a good many bakers are taking cognizance 
of the declining crop conditions and pros- 
pects in both the winter and spring wheat 
belts during recent weeks. Until now, every- 
one had been bearish on prices because all 
of the crop news had been perfect; so per- 
fect, in fact, that any change had to be for 
the worse. In recent weeks, too, much rain 
and resultant diseases have shaded the 
bright winter wheat outlook. Now the spring 
wheat prospect is not so good. Aphids are a 
serious menace in South Dakota and spotty 
drouth conditions have taken a toll in sev- 
eral areas. These reports are reaching the 
ears of flour buyers and more of them are 
beginning to feel that waiting for further 
price declines may be the wrong thing to 
do. 

Last week’s actual bookings amounted to 
57% of capacity, which is not a big volume, 
but the trade in the latter part of the 
week was considerably better than earlier 
in the period. The week’s business compared 


plain $4.20@4.30, de- 


with 51% a week ago and 76% a year ago.. 


Shipments of flour from spring wheat mills 
last week were 62% of capacity, against 
73% the previous week. 

Not only were the spot and 30-day orders 
more frequent late in the week, but con- 
siderably more interest developed in 60, 90 
and 120-day deliveries, which is something 
that has been absent for some time. Millers 
are not ready to say that the change of 
interest is the forerunner of a seasonal buy 
ing flurry, but unless there is a quick 
change in the color of crop information, they 
believe it could be the spark that might 
set off some inventory building. Bakers’ 
and other flour users’ inventories are known 
to be exceedingly low because of the long- 
time bearishness which has existed, which 
means some large holes to fill when the re- 
placements get under way. 

Shipping directions are coming right 
along with the nearby orders, which is mak- 
ing a fairly good run for some mills. In 
other instances, however, directions are 
lagging. Mills in Minneapolis operated at 
56% of capacity last week, as compared 
with 62% the previous week and 72% a 
year ago. For the entire Northwest, last 
week's operations were 60% of capacity, 
against 66% the previous week and 70% a 
year ago. 

Flour prices figure about 15¢ sack higher 
than a week ago, with stronger wheat fu- 
tures offsetting some easiness in cash wheat 
premiums. The prices quoted below are 
for 120 days’ shipment. 

Quotations June 27: standard patent $5.50 
@5.70, short patent $5.70@5.90, high gluten 
$5.70@5.90, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.30@6.40, first clear $5.15@ 
5.50, second clear $3.60@4.65, whole wheat 
$5.35@5.55 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Demand 
for flour was slow in the early part of the 
week, but as crop reports showing material 
deterioration in both spring and winter crops 
increased, inquiry for flour broadened. Ac- 
tual bookings of most interior mills were 
in small to moderate sized lots for fairly 
quick shipment, but many bakers were more 
receptive to offers for long-term needs. 
Shipping diréctions were satisfactory, in 
many instances accompanying the orders. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Flour buying was limited last 
week: Chiefly, single car orders were re- 
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ceived, with an occasional booking of two 
or three cars. It was one of the quietest six- 
day periods in some time, and bakers showed 
even less interest. Prices were practically 
unchanged, and buyers can see no reason for 
entering the market for substantial amounts 
at present. Consequently, they order only as 
needed, for prompt delivery. Directions were 
fair. Family flour also was quiet. Sales were 
spotty and for small lots only. Deliveries 
were fair. ; 

Quotations June 25: spring top patent 
$5.40@5.90, standard patent $5.25@5.80, first 
clear $4.95@5.49; family flour $6.65; hard 
winter short patent $5.10@5.25, 95% patent 
$5@5.10, first clear $4.40; soft. winter short 
patent $5.95@6.60, standard patent $5.20@ 
6.25, first clear $5.55@5.90. 


St. Louis: Local mills say the trade is 
marking time so far as flour buying is 
concerned. Buyers continue to act cautious- 
ly, not having much confidence in present 
values. Bookings are for carlots mainly, in 
most cases about a 30-day supply. Inquiries 
for new crop flour is rather quiet. Clears 
continue in fair demand but offerings are 
only fair. Prices are holding fairly steady. 
Jobbers report the large and small bakers 
are confining their purchases to not over .30 
days as they are looking for better prices. 
Specifications are fair. Prices for hard and 
soft patent are 10¢ higher to 10¢ bag lower, 
clears 10¢ higher to 5¢ lower. Spring wheat 
patents are up 10¢ to 10¢ off; clears are 5¢ 
higher to 10¢ lower. 

Central states mills report very little 
change in the past weeks. Trade is slow. 
Bookings are for immediate wants only. 
Shipping directions are fair. Prices for hard 
and soft patent are 10¢ up to 10¢ off, clears 
10¢ up to 5¢ off. 

Quotations, St. Louis, June 25, in cottons: 
family flour, top soft patent $5.85, ordinary 
$5.05, top hard $6.55, ordinary $5.10; bakers 
flour, soft winter short patent $5.80, cake 
$5.80, pastry $4.85, soft straight $5, soft 
clears $4.40; hard winter short patent $5.15, 
standard $5, clears $4.45; spring wheat short 
patent $5.45, standard $5.35, clears $5.15, 
low protein $4.25. 

Toledo: While end-of-the-crop conditions 
prevail, there is some animation left in the 
business because everybody had been ex- 
pecting lower price levels once new-crop 
business was well started. Inventories have 
been liquidated just about to the vanishing 
point, and consequently many people have 
been forced to buy some flour regardless of 
price. So some mills have been doing ‘et- 
ter in sales and operation than might be 
expected, even on a tentative basis. That 
does not change or detract from general 
expectation of lower price levels on the new 
crop once it has had a fair chance to 
register its effect. 

There has been considerable bidding for 
new crop wheat on the basis of 10¢ under 
the July future, and considerable quantities 
have already been bought. The bidding at 
Toledo is now for new wheat, bid was down 
10¢ June 23 at $2.14@2.15, 39%¢ rate points 
to New York, with prediction that it might 
be down another 5¢. That's for first half July, 
whereas the bid for new wheat all July 
shipment is down to $1.80%, or full 10¢ 
under new crop July future. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Many buyers missed the boat last 
week on the recent sharp advance in flour 
prices. Hoping for a reaction, they are 
still covering nearby needs only. The grain 
business has been slack as the bakery and 
wholesale house trade waits for the big 
price drop which was prognosticated but 
which is not as yet materializing. Buffalo 
buyers have little confidence in trends and 
are cautious about stocking up at this time 
before more definite developments. Flour in- 


ventories, therefore, continue to be low 
with purchases limited to hand-to-mouth 
necessities. 


The anticipated, boost in grain shipping 
to the Buffalo Port developed last Tuesday 
as three carriers arrived and seven more 
are reported en route. Some of the grain is 
for long time storage to make room for the 
summer harvest in wheat growing areas. 
Although Buffalo elevators would prefer 
faster movement, they are running at about 
two-thirds below capacity and have decid- 
ed to accept requests for storage space. 

Quotations, June 25, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $6.75@6.85, high gluten §$5.95@6, 
standard $5.80@5.86, first clear $5.55@5.65, 
hard winter standard $5.55@5.60, first clear 
$5.25 @5.30, soft winter short patent $5.60@ 
5.65, straight $5.40@5.45, first clear $4.35@ 
4.40. 


New York: Moderate takings of flour by 
the medium-sized bakers were: reported. 
These included both springs and hard win- 
ters, with soft winters in light demand. The 
greater part was for quick shipment but 
some southwesterns were sold for later de- 
livery. 

The discounts for new crop southwesterns 
have disappeared from the market, and 
prices from that area were, generally, on a 
better basis. Thinking in that section has 
become less bearish, and better -onversions 
were reported. In contrast, concessions were 
made by several of the smaller spring wheat 
mills, but they did not bring volume busi- 
ness. It was felt, however, that a substantial 
drop in prices would bring good buying 
as several large users have held their stocks 
to such low figures that sizeable replace- 
ments are expected. 

Shipping directions to all classes of the 
tradé have held at good levels. Cake bakers 
have been the exception, and sweet goods 
buying has been light. Prices were practical- 
ly in line with the previous week’s close. 

Quotations June 25: spring family flour 


$6.95, high glutens $6.10@6.30, standard 
patents $5.90@6.10, cleats $5.60@5.80; 
Southwestern short patents $5.40@5.75, 
standard patents $5.20@5.50; high ratio 


cakes $6@7, soft winter straights $5.30@ 


Boston: Trading interest is fairly limited 
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in the Boston market, with the exception 
of.a slight jump in buying activity in hard 
winters following the price drop early in 
the week. Springs are unchanged to 5¢ 
higher on the average, with jobbing lots 
slightly higher. Hard winters lost 15@20¢ 
but experienced improved demand following 
the price adjustment. Soft wheat flours 
were highly irregular despite light trading 
interest with the group showing changes 
ranging from 5¢ higher to 20¢ lower. 

Most mill agents reported that activity 
was generally confined to small lots for 
immediate shipment with a near complete 
absence of trading interest in forward com- 
mitments at current prices. Most of that 
segment of the trade anticipates substantial 
buying in the event of a sizeable price drop, 
basing their contention on the belief that 
working inventories are abnormally low. 

Quotations, June 25: spring short patents 
$6@6.20, standards $5.85@6.05, high gluten 
$6.05@6.25, first clears $5.60@5.80, hard 
winter short patents $5.55@5.80, straights 
$5.25@5.45, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.35@ 
6.60, eastern soft winter straights $5.30@ 
6.10, high ratio $6.05@7.05, family $6.97@7. 

Philadelphia: The local flour market is ex- 
hibiting ‘virtually no inclination to break 
out of the grasp of the dullness which has 
permeated dealings for Such an extended 
period. 

Bakers say they find, nothing in develop- 
ments of the past week to change their idea 
that caution is the best policy. Therefore, 
the general practice is to defer purchases 
as long as possible in the hope that some 
solution to the problem of doing business 
today unfolds itself. This lack of interest is 
reflected in the narrowness of price move- 
ments, and a comparison between present 
quotations and those of a week ago discloses 
that most grades of the commodity are 
holding at their former levels. 

Somne mill representatives are predicting a 
Slight acceleration in orders from bakeries 
whose owners have held out so long that 
stocks are nearing the vanishing point. The 
belief is that replenishments can no longer 
be deferred without jeopardizing the op- 
erating schedules of at least a handful of 
moderate-sized establishments. 

Ther is also some thinking that buyers 
may abandon their sideline positions long 
enough to protect themselves against the 
eventuality of a sudden price run-up. The 
recent reports of reduced yields in winter 
wheat areas and fears of rust damage, it 
is thought, might affect sentiment to such 
an extent that a good sized rally might 
take place. 

However, thus far no action has taken 
place from that quarter and the only flour 
changing hands is the modest amounts of 
establishments which continue to operate on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. 

One development which has not passed 
unnoticed is a pickup in shipping directions, 
with the consequence that orders on mill 
books have again receded to a low level. It 
is considered further evidence that scarcely 
anyone is interested in flour other than 
on an immediate shipment basis. 

Rumors are heard in the trade that the 
concessions being offered on new crop hard 
winter grades are proving ineffectual and so 
far there is no intimation that any of this 
type has begun moving. A protracted spell 
of hot, dry weather has put a crimp in turn- 
over at retail establishments and owners of 
some shops say that current volume is far 
below the normal levels for this time of 
year. 

Export business also remains quiet, al- 
though some flour has moved through the 
local port the past week, consisting of 2,700 
bags aboard the Nicaraguan freighter 
Atlantico, bound for Havana. 

Quotations June 25: spring family $6.90@ 
7, high gluten $6.20@6.30, short patent $6.10 
@6.20, standard §6@6.10, first clear $5.70@ 
5.85; hard winter short patent $5.70@5.90, 
standard $5.60@5.80; soft winter standard 
$5.20 @5.35. 

THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour sales are again show- 
ing improvement, with the volume heavier 
than for some time past. An increased in- 
terest is developing on purchases for 120 
days shipment, although actual sales are 
small on account of buyers’ price ideas be- 
ing somewhat lower than those of mills. 
The bulk of the sales is still for prompt 
to 30 days shipment on the hard winters 
with flour from Texas and Oklahoma mills 
enjoying the larger percentage of this busi- 
ness. New crop shipments contintie to arrive 
from Texas and Oklahoma, with the bulk 
of the deliveries containing a blend of old 
and new wheat. Northern spring wheat 
flours are in relatively poor demand with the 
price differential over hard winters curtail- 
ing the sales volume. Both midwestern and 
Pacific Coast soft winters are meeting with 
a very decided lack of interest, especially 
the latter as the price is entirely too high 
by comparison. Cracker, cookie and cake 
bakers, while showing some interest in fu- 
ture deliveries are still pursuing a buying 
policy of prompt to 30 days. Shipping direc- 
tions are off somewhat but this is not en- 
tirely unexpected as the trade in general is 
keeping stocks to a minimum. Furthermore, 
the baking industry reports decreased pro- 
duction on all types of baked goods. Export 
sales are exceptionally quiet with only a 
limited amount booked to Européan and 
South American countries. ’ 

Quotations June 25, carlots, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.05@5.15, standard $4.90@ 
5.05, first clear $3.90@4.30; spring wheat 
bakery short patent $5.80@5.95, standard 
$5.65@5.80, first clear $5.20@5.55, high gin- 
ten $5.95@6.10; soft wheat short patent 
$5.60@6.10, straight $5.10@5.35, first clear 
$4.50@4.70, high gluten cake $5.85 @6:30; 
Pacific Coast $6.85@7.05, pastry $6.10@6.:30. 
Shipments by barge from Minneapolis ap- 
proximately 20¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Business continued on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, and flour millers were feeling 


ah 
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the pinch of heavy competition, just as in 
all other lines. In this area the Commodity 
Credit Corp. controls most of the inven- 
tories and cash wheat is hard to locate. 
Thus, if a mill wants to pick up a few cars 
of any particular variety or quality, it is al- 
most a foregone conclusion that it will 
require a premium to obtain it. This, plus 
the 75% loan announcement, has combined 
to keep wheat prices up to or above loan 
levels and this has been reflected in flour 
prices. Also, the millfeed credit is down 
and this has had an influence on the flour 
market. Family patent $7.20, Bluestem $6.27, 
bakery $6.37, pastry $6.11. 

Portland: Flour markets continue very 
quiet, with one of the large terminal mills 
closed; owners are operating at a fair 
capacity, but principally on specialty types 
of flour. There is little export business, with 
only small sales to the Philippines report- 
ed. The Chinese market is badly needed. 
No request for government offers in this 
market for some time. Domestic buyers are 
still on a hand-to-mouth basis, buying 
frequently but in small lots only. The gen- 
eral tendency is to keep stocks at low 
levels due to the uncertainty of genera) 
business conditions. 

Quotations June 25: high gluten $6.34, all 
Montana $6.20, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.11, Bluestem bakers $6.20, cake $6.75, 
pastry $6.18, whole wheat 100% $5.75, gra- 
ham $5.65, cracked wheat $5.65. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: The decrease in price of 
Class 2 wheat to $2 bu., announced by the 
wheat board, has not meant anything in the 
way of additional bookings. Mills which are 
behind on their commitments to the U.K. 
are busy getting these up-to-date. Domestic 
business continues slow. Quotations: June 


26: top patent springs for use in Canada - 


$10.90 bbl., seconds $10.40, bakers $10.30, 
in 98s cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added 
for cartage where used. For export to U.K., 
government regulation flour $14 per 280-lb. 
for shipment to end of July, winter ports, 
$13.95 Montreal. 

Demand for winter wheat flour shows no 
increase, Quotations June 25: $9.30 bbl. f.o.b. 
Montreal. Farmers are holding old crop win- 
ter wheat to see how the new crop turns 
out. Quotations June 25: 2.25 bu. f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Vancouver: Export flour dealers in this 
territory continue to receive a fair volume of 
inquiries from countries bordering the Paci- 
fic seeking Canadian flour, but the inability 
of buyers to post the necessary dollar credits 
has limited actual sales. 

The continued softness in the price of 
Class 2 wheat for milling purposes has 
failed to bring about any volume of export 
flour trade, it is reported here. In the do- 
mestic trade sales are generally confined 
to the baking trade, which is buying gener- 
ally for immediate needs and not taking 
forward positions. Store sales are at a low 
ebb, with chief business at present reported 
in cake mixes. 


Domestic prices are unchanged. Cash car 
quotations for hard wheat grinds in 98s 
cottons: first patents $11.25@11.85 for small 
lots; bakers patents $10.75. Western soft 
wheat flour ranges from $11.10 for carlots 
to $11.85 for small lots. Limited Ontario 
offerings are around $13.75@14 to the trade. 


Winnipeg: The U.K. was on the sidelines 
last week, and no new export business in 
flour was worked to that destination. Class 
2 sales totaled only 111,000 bbh and were 
made up of small amounts going to numer- 
ous destinations. Domestic trade is fair, and 
mills are operating close to capacity. Quo- 
tations, June 25: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, §11.15@11.40 
cottons; second patents $10.65@10.90; second 
patents to bakers, $10.15@10.40. 





RYE FLOUR MARKETS 





Philadelphia: A rising téndency in the 
price of rye has done nothing to stir up 
demand for the dark flour, and reports 
in the trade indicate that most bakers are 
working off present stocks with little at- 
tention paid to replenishment. Another fac- 
tor in the slackened buying interest is the 
storage problem during hot weather. The 
June 25 quotation on rye white of $4.40@ 
4.50 is an increase of 20¢ over the previous 
week. 


St. Louis: Prices are unchanged to 45¢ 
higher. Sales and shipping instructions are 
slow. Pure white $4.70, medium $4.55, dark 
$3.50, rye meal $4.45. 


Buffalo: Rye flour sales continue to be 
slow, as Buffalo bakers are having a hard 
time catching up to the market. Waiting 
for a more definite and a more propitious 
trend, buyers are making purchases mainly 
from hand-to-mouth. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $4.90@ 
4.95, dark $3.65@3.70, medium $4.75 @4.80. 


Chicago: There was the usual small lot 
buying of rye flour last week, but on the 
whole, the market was quiet. Directions 
were fair. White patent rye $4.02@4.20, me- 
dium $3.80@3.90, dark $3.10@3.42. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $4.90, white rye 
$6.25. 

New York: Rye flour sales were of mod- 
erate volume. Pure white patents $4.20@4.50. 

Minneapolis: Rye flour prices are un- 
changed from a week ago, but inquiry seems 
to be even less than the recent light vol- 
ume. Quotations June 27: Pure white $4, me- 
dium $3.80, dark $3.55 sacked, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





MILLFEED MARKETS 


: Demand for millfeeds, which 
had been so rampant recently, slackened 
sharply late last week and continues quiet 
early this week, with a resultant break in 
prices from the peak levels. One reason for 
the sudden turn is reported to be the in- 
creased grinding of low quality new crop 
wheat for feed by niills in the deep South- 
west, which is competing in feed trade cir- 
cles with millfeed. Users of millfeed see 
a chance to switch to the ground feed wheat 
and show less interest in the offal at the 
recently advanced prices, Quotations June 
27: Bran $45, standard midds., flour midds 
and red dog $56.50 ton, all basis Minne- 
apolis. 

Duluth: Demand is slow, the trend is 
lower and supplies are good; pure bran $48, 
standard bran $47, standard midds, $57.50, 
flour midds $57.50, mixed feeds $54, red dog 
$57.50. 

Kansas City: Demand is only fair for 
millfeed and supplies at the present time 
are more than enough to satisfy the demand. 
The tone is weaker and prices are down 
$4@5 ton. Quotations, June 27, Kansas City: 
bran $41@41.50, shorts $51@61.50. 

Hutchinson: Mill feed interest waned 
somewhat in the latter part of last week 
after holding up well at the start. Contin- 
ued curtailed operations prevented any ac- 
cumulation. Shorts weakened somewhat, 
compared with the preceding week, while 
bran was stronger. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $44.50@45, gray shorts $54@ 
54.50. 

Fort Worth: Demand continues quite good 
but offerings are slightly more abundant. 
Quotations, June 25, carlots, burlaps: bran 
$48@50, gray shorts $60@62, delivered T.C.P. 
$2@3 higher on bran and $4@5 up on shorts 
compared to the previous week. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is slower, with 
offerings adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $44@45, shorts $54@54.50. Bran 
advanced $3 ton, shorts declined $1 ton, com- 
pared with the preceding week. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeed closed $3 higher 
on bran and 50¢ lower on shorts, compared 
with the previous week. Quotations, straight 
cars: bran $47@48, millrun $52@53, shorts 
$57@58; mixed or pool cars $1 higher on 
all classes. 

Salina: Demand is good for bran and slow 
for shorts. Bran is $3.50 ton higher and 
shorts $1 ton lower. Supplies of bran are 
searce but there are plenty of shorts. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: bran $46@46.50, 
gray shorts $65.50@56. 

Buffalo: The continued dry weather in 
western New York, causing serious drouth 
conditions, has again firmed up the millfeed 
prices. It appears to the trade, however, 
that the advance is being overdone as most 
mixers report a falling off in business be- 
cause of the sharp increase in prices. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $53@654, stand- 
ard midds. $61@62, flour midds. $61@62, red 
dog $61@62. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations shot up sharp- 
ly in the Boston market this week, reflecting 
unseasonable demand induced by the con- 
tinued drouth in this area which has dam- 
aged pastures considerably. 

Spring bran is $2.50 higher but midds. 
soared $8. Mixed feeds finished $5.50 higher 
and red dog quotations rose $7.50. The rise 
represented mostly trade activity for limited 
lots for immediate delivery. Dealers reported 
that forward business Was at a standstill 
even at proffered price concessions. 

Quotations: spring bran $60, midds $70.50, 
mixed feeds $65.50, red dog $72.50. 

Philadelphia: A steady tone is in evidence 
in the local millfeed market as reports from 
the trade indicate that demand for offal is 
presently exceeding offerings, giving sellers 
an opportunity for a better return on their 
product. Also contributing to the steadiness 
is a report that the government has acquired 
some standard bran recently. Quotations: 
bran up $2 to $59, standards midds. up $3 
to $65, and red dog up $3 to $66. 

Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies are 
ample. Bran $48.25@48.75, standard midds. 
$58@60, flour midds. $59@60, red dog $60. 


St. Louis: A fair demand for spot stuff 
with offerings light created a very strong 
price, Otherwise there is no demand. July 
delivery is offered freely but no interest is 
shown on the part of the buyers. Quotations: 
bran $49.75@50.25, gray shorts $59.25 @59.75. 

Toledo: Milifeed was quoted June 23 as 
low as $55 for bran, $62 for midds., both 
prompt shipment, in sacks, f.o.b. mill with 
no rush of buying. A general readjust- 
ment of the price structure is considered 
to be under way. 

New Orleans: Exceptional strength has 
developed in millfeed prices, particularly 
bran, with a resultant curtailment of pur- 
chases. Shorts are maintaining a steadier 
level, although supplies and offerings are 
on the light side. Midds. are enjoying a 
slightly stronger upturn. Mixers and jobbers 
are limiting their purchases to replacement 
and balance of June, with added interest 
in feed ingredients. Bran prices are up $3 
while shorts remain about the same. Bran 
$54.50@55.50, shorts $64@64.50. 

Seattle: The market continued dull, and 
resellers were quoting a dollar or so under 
the mill indications, which would point to 
some pressure for shipping instructions all 
down the line. Buyers were cautious and 
using up high priced inventories, keeping 
purchases close, by and awaiting develop- 
ments. Dairy feed business is slow. Barley 
and other grains are not increasing in price, 
and even though production in this area is 
short by former .standards, supplies are 
ample to take care of demand. Mill quota- 
tions for quick shipment were running 
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June 28, 1949 


The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


Close Close 
June 17, June 24, 
1949 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pid. ...........6. 0006. .cccueees 83 16% Pose | 76 
ME SI 95 ths SKK hw iwi ad dae oo PLEO 4 35% 40% a1 
American Cyanamid, Pfd, ..................-.cccecces 106% 99 ane 101% 
ADEM S Gene BW s Soy SONOS? ata Ri Noo eee Le 42u% 38% 395% 0 
Rite halk dg hic ns peat a & 50 «hb Rial 2 1% 2% 2 
MS 5 neo <0 gym d.tur.5in 04.0929 ela wh 15% 13% 13% 14 
Corn Products Refining Co. ....................2045. F 50 58 59% 
Corn Products Refining Co. Oe Wee on eds ns Ket Ye yee - 182 171% it 179% 
mag Ed ea ak TAs Gl oak pind pies ose Saewhn ot 28 23 25% 254% 
EE saiiihah eC dnisaihiek-ws.e'4 oe Vow abt e <0 view oven 50% 43 43% 41% 
Dew EN I OUR UMS nicks crc ecvescuvcuseboe 108% 101 gies 102% 
A OE, MAO oo oye wa clea scpedsccduiuadt 16% 10% 11% 
General NE Aide hoe hs Biba bith bine ang he «EKER KWON 10% 9% ere 10 
EE, SE, GE nko 0 rab enced s wacnc's + 6s ¢hwkbewe 44 39% 41 42% 
ES Rn ab) bes no ob caessbuvaheness excakhpen 52% 45 45% 45% 
General Mills, Inc., OG, np bbe RseXs4 4a Cre aan 127% 123% Sat 126% 
NE A I I Sins ba ice ¢ chrls os din we vecih «'9'* 014 OMAR Hale 111% 103% 108 100 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York ................... 32% 30% Wied 31 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd. .......... 109% 106%, yee 108 
1d ie sa 6h ge @ ¢ 9 ''6.6.4,8 Hind KD bk bG.2 o's CRP AEM 30% 27 29% 30 
Merck & Co., et WD Jb neh bGb RDS aed c+¢ ov ev SeEeaaS 9636 etek 96% 
EL EE I vin bho ps whee Cotas sees cs ob heb eEN 35 32% 33 
National Biscult Cn, an SL. ts awh Win, 6 onan 4 0'..4 ¢ = OP SIT SOOT 178% 170% ane 178% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pd. ............0--eeeeeeeeee 105%, 100% shies 102% 
EE Gig bd coo bak eS 9 Kees eve cess ech dn eee 66% 57% 61% 621% 
EE asad non odin anne ep es sey eke Riel 92% 85% 861%, 86% 
MOM, MD IES ng oc oc whe cop tec cceeses os temeeen 148% 143% ers 147 
Se ES EO, A, dp is bos oaecaccle po 0s kes os omewE pot 9% 654 6% 6% 
Genedinnd Wermmds, Tee... ... 2.2... cccceccesccvevvuceas 21% 17% 18 125% 
Standard Brands, Inc., 3 2. rr eeeer er 891%, 83%, «sas 85% 
I FINNIE si. Live sass» God ha cokes + dps 40% 35% 37% 38% 
Cee TUOMTIO, BR. 6 ccc cece cc cccicwencsivgesedus 43 36% 41% 42% 
United Biscuit of America ............5.6:seeee eens 23% 19% 21% 21% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants .........--.- 56sec eeeeeee % 1% 3 3% 
Ward Baking Co. ........ 2.6 ccc e cece cece re reneeees 15% 13% 122% 12% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pid. ............0-0:eeeeeeee 9414 8714 bei 881% 
Bid Asked 
Standard Milling Co. .............-..2..0000- 6% 
#Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ............. 15 16% 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc. ..... 13 14% 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded June 24: 
Bid Askeo Bid Asked 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .. 30% 30% ry Mills, Inc, ........... 26% 27 
Continental Bak. Co., $5.50 Pfd. 91% 91% Purity Bakeries Pree 25% 27 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. .... 104% 105 Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. 7 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. .... 152 156 St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 80% 81% 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd... 100 102 ¢Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 4 983, 
Great A.&P. Tea Co. $5 Pfd..... 135% 137% Victor Chemical Works ........ 34% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. “a” Pe 9% Victor Chem. Works, $3.50 Pfd.. 03% 94%, 
Novadel-Agene .............-++ 14% 144% +*;|«>Wagner Deda: hats &.0 84 
GUE TEE Wo duk ct ckcdWece tees 10% 12 Wagner Baking Co. Pfd........ 108 112 


+Over counter. {Subsidiary Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. tChicago Stock Market. 
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around $50, delivered common transit points, 
with July about $1 higher. Resellers were 
indicating $1@2 ton less than these figures. 
Portland: Millrun $49, midds. $54 ton. 
Ogden: Millfeed prices remained station- 
ary during the past week with trade quiet. 
Plants continue to operate six days a week, 
with a holiday planned for July 4. Plants 
are booked into July, with supplies exceed- 
ing demand. Quotations: red bran and mill- 
run $50, midds. $55. To Denver: red bran 
and millrun $57, midds $62. To California: 
red bran and millrun $57.50, midds $62.50, 


_f.0.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed is available to 
meet demand except midds. which are 
short. Quotations: bran $59, shorts $60, 
midds. $60, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: The millfeed situation in Can- 
ada is unchanged. Production in western 
Canada is not as heavy as it was a year 
ago, but all available supplies are being 
readily absorbed, with demand from east- 
ern buyers actually on the increase as a 
result of deteriorating crop conditions in 
Ontario. Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta bran $56@57, shorts $55@ 
56, small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic business has sunk to 
the lowest ebb in the history of the trade 
here. The continued high price compared 
with other types of feed is mainly respon- 
sible for the current situation. However, 
feed firms are finding a good market for 
formula feeds, and this condition is expect- 
ed to continue. Shorts have tightened up, a 
few months ago bran was quoted at a pre- 
mium of $1 over shorts, but bran is now $3 
below shorts. Cash car quotations: bran 
$52.50@54.55, shorts $55.50@57.55; midds. 
$58@59.55. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Warm weather lessens 
demand for these products. Quotations: 
rolled oats in 80-Ib. cottons $4.25, oatmeal 
in 98-lb. jutes $5.15, f.0.b. Toronto or Mon- 
treal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal is seasonal. Domestic sales are smail, 
and only oddments are being worked for ex- 
port. There is no accumulation of supplies. 
Quotations: rolled oats in 80-Ib. sacks $4.65 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
9$8-lb. sacks $5.60. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quoted 
at $5.00 June 20; 24-oz. packages $3.10 case, 
48-oz. packages $3.35. 








Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to. The Northwestern -Miller by Principal 





mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


> ps June — June 
11 


25 
5 


Four mills .. 25, ou 29,779 27, 902 22,074 
*Three mills, 


———=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


KOREANS VISIT U.S. 

WASHINGTON—Nine Korean ag- 
ricultural specialists have recently 
arrived in the U.S. to observe tech- 
niques developed or endorsed by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Their itineraries, ranging in length 
from 4 to 6 months, will include 
visits to laboratories, experiment 
stations, extension offices, national 
forests, and irrigation and conserva- 
tion projects with a view toward in- 
creasing their capacity for agricul- 
tural leadership and to enable them 
to make greater contributions to the 
development of their country’s agri- 
cultural economy. 

The Korean agriculturists were 
brought to the U.S. under a pro- 
gram of economic rehabilitation ini- 
tiated by the U.S. Army and now 
administered by the U.S. Department 
of State. 


————SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS’ PAY RAISED 

PORTLAND, ORE. — Agreement 
has been reached on a new contract 
for 500 Portland bakers and helpers, 
averting a possible shutdown of 25 lo- 
cal bakers. A late-hour management 
offer of a 6% weekly pay boost was 
accepted by the Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers’ Union No. 114 after 
union members were called into ses- 
sion to decide whether or not to 
strike. The wage raise will mean from 
$2.80 to $4 a week. The new con- 
tract also is to provide workers a 
prorated vacation system, to be de- 
termined on the basis of length of 
service with the company. 
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| HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED—NIGHT MILLER FOR CORN 
degerminating mill. Write Humphreys 
Mills, Memphis, Tenn. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
bo ARERR v 


SUPERINTENDENT WITH 16 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in hard, soft, and spring wheats. 
interested in position with promising fu- 
ture, Address 77, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


DESIRE POSITION AS MANAGER IN 
mall or assistant in larger plant. Kansas 
State graduate with experience in pre- 
pared mixes and packaging. Address 76, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


MAN EXPERIENCED IN SOFT AND HARD 
wheat flour and corn milling desires per- 
manent position as head miller in mill up 
to 600 bbls. or second miller to 4000 bbls. 
capacity. Will go anywhere. Address 91, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis2, 
Minn, 


SITUATION WANTED — POSITION AS 
comptroller or assistant comptroller. Mill- 
ing experience. Capable man with more 
than twenty years of industrial and pub- 
lic accounting experience, plus thorough 
theoretical training. Address 88, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


| MACH aang WANTED 


a TO Fy — RICHARDSON 

bag closing machines and other 

pm mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

J. B. Hagan, 1622 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


L _eebaaggy FOR SALE 


SALE—NEW caieun ELEVATOR 
re receiviung, Richardson Model MMM 
26-bu.; motor truck type 8 Fairbanks, 
40’x10° with type registering beam. Ad- 
dress 41 The Northwestern "Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 




















NEW CELLULOID 
FLOUR SLICKS 


New cellulose acetate flour slicks, 
handy pocket size. 2x5 inches. As- 
sorted colors. Durable. Stamped 
with Name, location and slogan as 
desired..Minimum order 25 slicks 
$6.25. In 100 lots Stamped $20. In 
500 lots $92. 10-inch stainless 
steel slicks each $1.65 as before. 


BAUM’S METAL SPECIALTIES 


1523 Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. 











MILLFEED FUTURES 

The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for June 18 and 25: 

June 25 
$....@t43.45 
38.00@ 38.50 
36.85@ 37.25 
35.75@ 36.40 
35.75@ 36.6C 


June 18 





November 37. 00@ 37.75 37.10@ 37.75 
SHORTsS— 
QE indies inns $52.60@ 63.15 §....@.... 
. Ee See 42.75@ 43.50 44.85@ 45.50 
August ....... 41.50@ 42.256 42.00@ 43.76 
Sep‘ember .... 41.00@ 41.50 40.50@ 41.50 
Oct. ber ...... 40.50@ 41.25 40.00@ 41.50 
November 40.00@ 40.75 40.00@ 41.00 
Sales (tons) 360 720 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., June 16, 1949 (000’s omit- 
ted): 
Ft. William and Wheat Durum Oats Barl’y 
Port Arthur .. 6,664 363 1,191 3,172 
Vancouver-New 





Westminster .. 10,542 2 183 83 
Churchill ....... 125 “~ o as 
Int., public and 

semi- -public ee. 

vators ..... Ses 83 we 12 524 

ys | eee Pere Des 17,414 365 1,386 3,780 


Year ago ..... 10,848 402 2,318 6,118 
Receipts during week ending June 16: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,258 167 406 447 
Pacific seaboard. 1,043 a 31 9 

Churehill ....... 24 at ae 
Int., public and 
semi-public ele- 
vators ......-- 11 ov 10 3 





Total . sivdevse 2,336 157 447 459 
Shipments during week ending June 16: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.— 





pw Me eee 1,474 493 442 608 
SAR 32 a | 305 62 
Milled or 
processed .... 2 és “17 43 
Pacific Seaboard— . 
Ocean ...eeeee 1,739 o os ve 
MGS: ou vecetens 25 ob 60 2 
Other terminals* 12 oe 10 32 
Total ........ 3,284 494 835 746 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to June 16, 1949 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..147,691 14,314 49,861 44,235 


Pacific seaboard. £9,961 2 1,874 387 
Churchill ....... 4,293 a as ae 
Other terminals* 692 7 625 2,007 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to June 16, 1949: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt, Ar..147,791 14,763 53,414 45,501 


Pacific seaboard. 60,921 -. 2,877 440 
Churchill ....... 5,314 é 1 os 
Other terminals* 726 9 691 1,846 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division, 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, June 18, 1949 (000’s omit- 
ted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 





Buffalo ......++. 111 252 414 

Laeke@  ceiecanies ee de o> 

Camal sccccsccve ; 
Petals -sevisess 111 252 414 

Previous week .. 231 252 416 o* 

June 19, 1948 ... 60 858 es 872 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of week ending June 18, 1949, 
and June 19, 1948, as reported to the Grain 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 


7-American— ,-—in bond—, 
June June June June 
18 19 18 19 

1949 1948 1949 1948 

Wheat ....... 120,759 57,050 111 60 

OSES i scinkeve 12,300 6,260 a6 ee 

OGRM. ccicnove 6,701 1,912 252 858 

ken ame on 3,031 680 841 ‘6 

Barley ...... 11,306 7,345 ae $72 

Flaxseed 16,424 1,890 os 
Soybeans .... 3,291 1,685 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in shoes oad 
afloat in Canadian markets June 18 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, none (190,000) bu.; 
corn 156,000 (347,000); rye, none (13,000); 
barley 77,000 (none). 


———<BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOE E. MILLER HEADS 
SALINA BOARD OF TRADE 


SALINA, KANSAS—At the meet- 
ing of the Salina Board of Trade 
June 14, in a local hotel, Joe E. Mill- 
er of the Pyle Elevator Co. was 
elected president, succeeding C. A. 
Romeiser, Romeiser Grain Co. 

The new vice president is Kenneth 
Wright, Smoot Grain Co. Robert A. 
Wallace, Wallace Grain Co. was 
again chosen as secretary. Curry 
Hopper and Milton Klint are ‘con- 
tinuing as directors. Three newly- 
elected directors are: Dean Tilton, 
Milton Morrison and John Pickerill. 

The new officers take over July 1. 





—_———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI TO PAY 50c 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills has de- 
clared a dividend of 50¢ a share on 
General Mills common stock, pay- 
able Aug. 1 to stockholders of record 
July 8. This is the 84th consecutive 
quarterly dividend on General Mills 
common stock. 
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Company, Inc. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 
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KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


FLOUR in the world. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Southern 
933-35 Exchange 





DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Office 
+» Memphis, Tenn. 


CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED © FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
















































A Complete Flour Serv 

















Hard Spring Wheat 

Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 
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RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO, 


MINNEAPOLIS 1 
Lae Ola: Americar 
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MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers au Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 











“‘Dependable’’ 
For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER RALLING co. 
1500 Cwt. Daily LLS, MINN. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicage Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Main “one Ettalr a CITY, MO. 
Trade Building 
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CONVENTION CALLEN PAP 





July 10-15—Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists, ninth annual convention at 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Aug. 17-18—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn., convention, Hotel 
Jamestown, Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 1005 Prender- 
gast Ave., Jamestown. 

Aug. 18-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assm., annual convention at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, Va.; secretary, P. G. Sayre, 
Box 1945, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Sept. 6-8—American Soybean Assn., 
annual convention, Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; secretary, George 
M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. 

Sept. 16-17 — Virginia Bakers 
Council, Inc., fall meeting at Natural 
Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; 
executive secretary, Harold K. Wild- 
er, 812 Life Insurance Co. of Va. 

] Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 6-8—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Devenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash., secretary, Francis 
R. King, 917 Terminal Sales Bldg., 
Seattle 1. 


Oct. 9-11—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., annual convention at 
the French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; secretary, Don F. 
y Clark, 100 Merchants’ Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Oct. 9-12—Kentucky Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Sin- 
ton, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, M. 
J. Fickenscher, 919 Monmouth S8t., 
Newport, Ky. 

Oct. 15 - 20 — American Bakers 
. Assn. and Bakery Equipment Manu- 
< facturers Assn., Joint E-:position of 
Baking Machinery and Equipment 
and Conference of Bakers, Atlantic 
City, NJ. 

Nov. 21-22—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., annual convention at the Hotel 

















Robert Ahlin 


NEW COUNCIL MEMBER—Robert 
manager of the nutrition de- 





sota, is credited by Doughboy offi- 








pilot in the U.S. Air Forces. 





————— 


Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; 
secretary, Mark G. Thornburg, 432 
Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines 9, 
Towa. 


1950 


Jan. 22-24 — Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Assn., annual winter conven- 
tion at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; secretary, Theo- 
dore Staab, 5700 No. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, 


Feb. 26-28—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn., convention at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; executive secretary, Lloyd N. 
Case, 325 Kittredge Bldg., Denver. 

April 30-May 2—Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., convention, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; secretary, Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 401 Board of Trade Bldg., 
New Orleans. 

June 11-13 — Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Assn., annual summer conven- 
tion; secretary, Theodore Staab, 5700 
No. Broad St., Philadelphia. — 


June 12-14—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, Long Beach, Calif.; 





41 










headquarters office, 735 w. Sheridan 
Road, Chicago 138. 

Jan. 21-23, 1951 — Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn., annual winter conven- 
tion at the William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; secretary, Theodore 
Staab, 5700 No. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ELEVATOR OPENED 
NICKERSON, KANSAS—Open for 
business is the new 20,000-bu. coun- 
try elevator owned by the Davidson- 
Beauchamp Co., Nickerson, Kansas. 
The structure ‘replaces a 6,000-bu. 
house which was destroyed by wind. 








IN TRANSIT 

















Woods bags are expertly manufactured from top-grade materials— 
burlap made of finest Indian jute, and cotton from Woods’ own 
mills. They are closely woven to reduce sifting, and specially 
sewn so that they will not burst when piled for storage. Woods 
multiwall paper bags, too, are of superior strength, design 

and construction. 


Ask your local Woods representative to recommend the 


correct size and weight of bag to hold your products safely 





. economically. 


call or write 


woobDs MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD. 


ST. LAMBERT * TORONTO © OTTAWA © WELLAND © WINNIPEG 





e CALGARY 





Makers of: COTTON, JUTE and MULTIWALL BAGS 
And the famous Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robes, Woods 


Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing. 
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OR nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if 
it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 
Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 
because it has consistently turned out only the best. 
Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 
purpose —a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 
rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 
and “Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 

for livestock and poultry. 

WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 


PURITY «+ THREE STARS « GREAT WEST + CANADA CREAM 


and Purity Rolled Oats THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS Mills at: Montreal — Fort William — Winnipeg 


CO. LIMITED Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON” TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 
OF-29NM 


CompLete GRAIN SERVICE 
KANSAS CITY 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 

serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other OMAHA 

coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch = Farm Credit Bldg. + Atlantic 6516 

with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly se Operating the Rock Istand Elevator st 


4 : Re Bluffs, lowa 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. "4 Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Phone 3-3478 
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SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West j 


| Castle 








Nelson 


Maple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 





WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 











| Export Flour 
| INSURANCE 


‘*All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
ae Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 























We offer 
our own 
processed Expeller 
LINSEED 









‘ OF pouGH STABILITY 


|, WisDom 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY © 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 











OILCAKE MEAL 
Fast Delivery Precision Milled 
TORONTO ELEVATORS for Precision Baking 
LIMITED -L : : 
Toronto Canada eee ee 
Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
COATSWORTH & COOPER : 
LIMITED Family Flour De Luxe 
‘ THE CRETE MILLS 
Grain and CRETE, NEB 
Feeds Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
: Export 12% and 80% 
Exporters SAXONY MILLS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
TORONTO, CANADA Cable Address: SAXONMILL 


























Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 





SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 








CINCINNATI O. 





IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 














Vattey Gran Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








Experienced Service PAUL UHLMANN, President 


t i R. HUGH UHLMANN, 
to Millers in Cash Vite Meecident 


Grain and Futures E. G. O’DOWD, Secretary 
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Nature plays tricks with 
wheat crops each year. 
But PAGE buyers can 
pick the choice of four 
major wheat states and 
move the wheat to To- 
peka without penalty. 






















MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS BUFFALO, N. Y. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains  °AN FRANCISCO, CAL 


MINNEAPOLIS Ponta pe no og 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 























Members: Kansas City Board of Trade « Chicago Board of Trade Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED Pfeffer Milling Company “Whitewater Flour” 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour Manaiaaeeeses of Pure High-Grade Ground Where the 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” * “ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” Brands; Lebanon Bel, LEBANON, ee 
, : Cm . lake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Cee “fortes Ont, Caeads — a ae Member Millers’ National Federation , Whitewater, Kansas 




























ZF BAKER FLOWRS that give 








ER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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ARNOLD 
a. «. $ealgaws 
STERLING 
Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 





| American Ace 











—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


FULTON BAG & 


COTTON MILLS 


Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Lovis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
Mew Orleans, Denver 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent : 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 














The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 


and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








DATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


- CONSOLI 








103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 


LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY. FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





/ 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR,,....GIBRALTAR FLOUR 






45 














BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 








GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "4° 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
Atlanta, Georgle Chicago, til Sen Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canede 
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MINNEAPOLIS 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 


DULUTH 











McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
15 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW . 


Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Francis M. Franco 


Dlour 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“‘CEREALES”’ 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 


P.O.B. 183 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Oorn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDE® 








Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 








(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic/” London 





NEW YORK Produce Exchange NEW YORK Cable Address: ‘“‘Coventry,” London Pepe Aas : ll 
S now Lily Rroenniman Company IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreiGcn H]_OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 


Cable Address: ' Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GL. ASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
“LIVERPOOL 


LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Bstablished 13870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(B.A. GREEN) 
ede er OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
D CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Fao Bios 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


ts ig gr 


155 Wallace S pag dl c.5 
41 Comstitetion ‘St., LEITH 


Es lanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 t Quay ERDEEN 
Cables: *‘Puriip,” Dundee 














KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 





Chicago 9, 11. 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
CEREAL HOUSE, 
58, MARK LANE, 

LONDON, E. ©. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 





ROBERT VARGUN & CO. 


FLOUR fiivctinns 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Dirtoma,’’ Glasgow 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR ences 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 














ini 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORT ERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








ee Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 

68 Constitution Street LEITH 


MecCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW | 
Cable Address: “MAnrven,” Glasgow 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade 

Kansas City, Mo. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 

“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 

Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 

ENGLAND 


HERTS. 
Cable Address: “Alkers,” London. 








-FLOUR 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW i 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow | 











Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 











Wempereot FEDS oc an nines 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
®LOUR MERCHANTS 

50 Wellington Street GLASGO iw,c.2 

C. L F. business much preferred. 





Cabje. Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow | 
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W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS - 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “WHxatrar,” Glasgow 











ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








N. V. industric Mastechappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Plour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
0 Flours - Offals - Starch 











Established 1868 


FIRMA WITSENBURG JR. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 


POSTBOX ERDAM C 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburge”’ Amsterdam 











| 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” beac eM Z. 
,, Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 














TARVO-MEELFABRIEK 
M. J. VOS, 


NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 











A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1856 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 














LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, N. Y. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry 
& Princes 8t., London 


Reference: 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Nerthwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 











FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 




















Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR. SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 











Teacher: If your mother gave you 
a large apple and a smaller one, and 
told you to divide with your brother, 
which would you give him? 

Jimmy: Do you mean my 
brother or my little one? 

¢?¢ ¢ 

A Kentucky hillbilly watched his 
wife cooking victuals. 

“Better move a mite, maw,” he 


big 


suggested. “You be standing on a 
live coal.” 
“Do tell,” said maw. “Which foot?” 


ee? | 
Henry: Did you hear that Jim got 
poisoned eating chicken? 
John: Croquette? 
Henry: Not yet, but he’s pretty 


~ sick. 


¢?¢ ¢ 


An excited housewife demanded a 
personal interview with the post- 
master of a large western city. 

“Your department is completely in- 
efficient,” she told him. “A week ago 
my husband left here to complete 
a big deal in New York. This morn- 
ing I received a letter from him, and 
some idiot in your department post- 
marked it ‘Atlantic City’.” 


e¢¢? 

Before marriage: I like the smell 
of tobacco and I think a man looks 
so masculine with a pipe. 

After marriage: For heaven’s sake! 
That pipe stinks up the whole house. 
Throw it away! 


*¢¢ 


“What is the difference,” asked the 
teacher, “between caution and cow- 
ardice?” 

Johnny, who observed things care- 
fully for so youthful a person, an- 
swered: 

“Caution is when you’re afraid and 
cowardice is when the other fellow’s 


afraid.” 
¢*?¢¢ 

Judge: Have you ever been in,trou- 
ble before? 

Defendant: No, sir. And all I did 
was to rob my kid brother’s bank. 

District Attorney: Your honor, he 
forgot to explain that his kid brother 
was cashier of the First National 


Bank. 
¢?¢¢ 
“Did you ever kiss a girl unex- 
pectedly?” 


“You can’t. The closest you can 
come to it is to kiss her sooner than 
she’d expected.” 


¢¢¢ 


“You should love your enemies,” 
the preacher told the sinner. 
“I do. I love rum, whiskey, tobacco 
and women.” 
. a 


Before the ceremony had started, 
the groom, showing no traces of ner- 
vousness, stood with his bride-to-be 
before the minister. He smiled confi- 
dently at his best man and said, 
“Some crowd, eh?” “Yes,” said the 
best man, “but who’s the babe in 
the third row with-the automatic?” 





















ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING: 


GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 
good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
“and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR. 


ELevator A—OMAHA e ELevator B—FREMONT 
Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. Capacity 1,200,000 Bus 








The Northwestern Miller 


1949 ALMANACK 


The year’s important facts and figures about the flour, 
feed, grain and baking industries are reviewed. It 
brings together much valuable material to be kept for 
easy-to-use reference throughout the year. 


















Features of the 1949 Almanack Are These Departments— 





FLOUR— FEEDS— 
Fredeann, — Deneltione ar ‘Geein By Producto 





Exports and Imports 


Feedstuffs Analysis Tabl 
World Import Duties I Population® 


Farm Animal Population 







BAKING— “yy sane 
List of Industrial’ Movies nah QREIGN— 





List of Baking Schools 
Census Report 
List of Largest Bakeries 





Bleaching Flour, Self-Rising Flour 
Packaging 













GRAIN— The Al k Number is available 
Wheat Standards without cost to new subscribers of 
One Loy + ol The Northwestern Miller on request 






Elevator Capacity and is sold separately at $1 per copy. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 









Check One: 


J 

a 

[ ] Please send the Almanack Number and enter H 

my subscription to The Northwestern Miller— 1% 

MAIL one year, $4; two years, $7. . 
' 

Send the Almanack Number only—$1 per copy ! 

tim: [ | 
geyiy. Y Enclosed $........ 
SNE sau Puucestcver tease stcaelsdte ctoecyts cs oeet shone cere? ' 
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IN ooo ks Von st aiduie RAVhS | CoE Dake de ces thabksinawiee ; 

MD icTnire hig Face ncsudnabatebans I ais cect phcas unas : 
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BUILDERS of 73,355,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR TWENTY-NINE YEARS : 

















Dow FORGET that a manufacturing business | 
that does not progress in its physical facilities is not likely 
to progress in any other way either. For no matter how 
keen in general management and how aggressive in 
sales, that company will gradually lose ground to its 
competitors as its manufacturing operations become 
obsolete and its unit costs soar out of line. 


DON’T FORGET that any time is a good time for 
making production operations more efficient. 


DON’T FORGET that Jones-Hettelsater engineers are 
experts at planning. Twenty-nine years of experience in 
designing and building for the flour, feed, cereal and 
grain industries gives them an unmatched knowledge of 
what’s right and what’s wrong. 





J ONES Bos ee (cialis Company 


‘Designers and Builders for «Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


















The contol lower operator «s an essential 
S > parc the complex air hansporlalion 

CL KK A AR oy & Se eles His work permils heavier 

AND bul safer aerial haffic. In the complex field of flour 

Wy O al maturing, bleachingand enriching, the N-.A Service- 

onan, like the control lower operator, « an essential 


ingredient for a senvetinet, more ficient operation 


GE 


























ss, 


Backed ty eatonstve laboratory factlilies and 
over twenty-five years experience, the N- Sewice- 
man can aid youand your technical sli f ZO solving 
these dificull flour thealment problems. Aieays 
avatlatle, he will gladly helfr you afifily hts time- 
bleaching and enrichment. 

Give your nearest AN-.A4 Representative a call 
and he will gladly demonstrate how he can “clear 
you oT jfera teller product. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR “= 


DYOX 
cos tor flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Richment-A 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY for uniform ennchment 






















“PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD: 


“DRINK UP!” 


Drinking drivers were involved in almost one out of 
five fatal automobile accidents in 1947, 


“STEP ON IT!” 


Speeders did their part to step up the death toll: they 
contributed to one out of three fatal auto accidents. 


“SKIP IT!” 


Negligent car-owners — postponing needed work on 


their brakes, their lights, their tires — helped cause 
one out of eight fatal traffic accidents. 


Every 60 seconds, a motor vehicle traffic accident results in 
death or injury to someone. These accidents don’t have to 
happen. Many of them won’t, when drivers learn to leave 
alcohol alone . . . to drive at safe speeds . . . to keep their 


cars safe. Avoid using the “famous last words” above. In- 
stead, keep these in mind: 


“Be careful—the life you save may be your own!” 





PLEASE NOTE: 


MANY VOLUMES ARE MISSING, ISSUES AND PAGES 


ARE MISSING OR MUTILATED. 


THIS IS THE BEST COPY AVAILABLE FOR 
MICROFILMING. 





